THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Vor. XIV. DECEMBER, 1839. 


MEMOIR OF DAVID BERDAN. 


My Dear Sir: ’ Albany, October 28, 1839. 


Tue manuscript which has been put into your possession, by the relatives of Davin BeRDAN, was 
hastily prepared, in the midst of professional duties. The Adelphic Society requested me to furnish 
acopy for publication. I intended to comply with the request, but postponed doing so, until I should 
have leisure to make the memoir more worthy the public attention. I could not, in the mean time, 
refuse a copy to the relations of the deceased. I have long regretted that I suffered the proper time 
for publication to pass, because [ knew that, imperfect as my sketch was, the extracts from Berpan’s 
correspondence would render the memoir interesting to his friends. I return you the manuscript, 
You can better judge whether it has sufficient interest to entitle it to a place in your excellent pe- 
riodical; but I shall feel that its publication relieves me in some degree from the painful recolleetion 
of injustice to the memory of an early and devoted friend. 

I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
Lewis GayLorp Cuark, Esq., Witiiam H. Sewarp. 
Editor of the KNICKERBOCKER. 


MEMOIR OF DAVID BERDAN. 


READ BEFORE THE ADELPHIC SOCIETY OF UNION COLLEGE, JULY 21, 1828. 


Tue Adelphic Society has to-day erected a monument on the 
college grounds, to the memory of Davip Berpan, who died on his 
passage from London to Boston, on the twentieth day of July, 1827. 
[ have been requested to pronounce an eulogium upon the friend 
whose memory has been thus honored. This duty is to be discharged 
under unfavorable circumstances. I have come, with a chastened 
spirit, to speak of the disappointments and sorrows of that world upon 
which those who have called me hither are eager to enter. Although 
both the subject of my memoir and myself were once accustomed to 
the scenes around me, I stand here now a stranger, to speak of one 
no less a stranger than myself. It will be difficult to render interest- 
ing the history of a young man, of whom most of my audience have 
never heard, who neither won nor sought the honors awarded here 
to scholastic attainments, and whose talents and worth were unknown, 
except by bosom friends. The occasion, however, has called around 
me several of those friends, and their presence encourages me. I 
cannot speak an eulogium. I will give a brief narrative of his life, 
not doubting that all who hear me will agree that simplicity best 
becomes my subject. 

Daviw Berpan joined the freshman class in Union College, and 
became a member of the Adelphic Society, in 1617. He was then 
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in his fifteenth year. He had a down-cast air, unassuming deport- 
ment, and retiring manners. His temper was cheerful, his conver- 
sation animated and enthusiastic, and his disposition gentle and con- 
fiding. Although I was two years his senior, in age and in the colle- 
giate course, I enjoyed a kind and courteous intercourse with him, 
during my residence here. Our friendship was formed in later 
years. I have found it necessary to say thus much concerning my- 
self, because the materials for this memoir were chiefly supplied by 
my own recollections, and his letters remaining with me. 

He soon gave evidence of intellectual powers, which had been 
highly improved by study, and habits of reflection. He wrote and 
spoke with ease and elegance. It is impossible to ascertain at what 
period he first indulged a desire for literary pursuits. But it was ob- 
vious, during his residence here, that all distinctions, other than those 
attainable in that department, were worthless in his sight. Collegiate 
honors never excited his emulation. The Adelphic Society then af- 
forded, as I trust it does now, a field for youthful ambition ; but he 
never sought, and I doubt whether he ever held, any of its high 
places. Yet he was not indolent. On the contrary, he often ex- 
celled, but seemed always desirous to avoid praise. He used to be 
found in the Society’s library, taking copious extracts, and he delighted 
in pursuing the discussions left incomplete in the volumes around 
him. He was especially happy in the study of the ancient classics, 
always reading them in the spirit of the original, and his translations 
were distinguished for their freedom and elegance. He may have 
failed to rehearse a lecture in Blair’s Rhetoric, without pausing for 
breath, and may have lost many a link in the analysis of Kame’s Ele- 
ments, regularly committed by the students ; but neither the learned 
professor, nor the venerated president, ever detected in his essays a vio- 
lation of the rules of composition prescribed in those works. He 
held the sceptre of criticism, but he exercised his authority with 
gentleness, forbearance, and delicacy. Although not a controver- 
sialist, he was occasionally felicitous in debate, mingling philosophical 
reflections with illustrations derived from classic history and poetry. 
But his chief superiority was in his essays. He never selected low 
or common subjects. His style was perspicuous and chaste; and 
while his exercise, judging from its care and freedom, seemed to 
have been the amusement of a vacant hour, it abounded in origi- 
na] thoughts, and classical illustrations. 

He early manifested a reluctance to engage in active pursuits, 
and be concerned with the ordinary interests of society. But this 
reluctance did not assimilate to the disgust which genius sometimes 
feels and more often affects, for humble and useful occupations ; 
nor did it proceed from that morbid misanthropy, manifested by 
weak minds embittered by disappointment. On the contrary, he 
despised nothing but what was vicious ; he knew no envy, and affec- 
tation never dwelt in a breast as humble as his. His aversion to the 
business of life arose from his devotion to books, and to nature. His 
mind was contemplative, and his friends were always subdued, by his 
conversation, from merriment to chastened sentiment and feeling. 
His correspondence is rich in illustrations of this characteristic. The 
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following is an extract from a letter written at New-York, when he 
was in his nineteenth year : 

‘Do not,’ says he, ‘ your feelings undergo a daily change from the 
operation of the many circumstances to which you are constantly ex- 
posed? What every body else calls trifling, is of some consequence 
to me, both because there is nothing that 1 regard with indifference, 
and consequently nothing but what produces some effect upon me. 
I should have to write to you every day, to make you acquainted 
with my feelings. Do not judge, then, if 1 write despondingly, 
that I uniformly experience this depression. Judge rather, that it 
is only a temporary gloom, which will soon be dissipated, and which 
will perhaps be succeeded by extraordinary exhilaration. I ver 
often find alleviation for the soreness of my troubles, in a walk along 
the shore. I have there represented my present griefs as of such 
little consequence in the estimate of human suffering, and in the cer- 
tainty of their eventual termination, that 1 enjoyed without bitter- 
ness the freshness of the breeze, and looked without anguish on the 
magnificent river that sent its swelling surges to my feet. I have 
never indulged any repining, when I have beheld the setting of the 
sun. All my thoughts are then directed to the Being who created 
such a luminary, as a proof of his goodness, no less than of his power, 
and I feel elevated above the petty concerns of earthly occupation. 
Perhaps the trouble of mind which induced me to take a solitary 
ramble along the beach, caused me to regard the works of nature 
with more enthusiasm, because, disgusted with those I had left be- 
hind, I felt anxious to lift myself above present calamity, and to cheat 
myself with visionary anticipations. There is one peculiarity in the 
effect of these sensations upon me. It arises from their permanency. 
Such feelings as I experience, are doubtless universal, but they are 
seldom of long continuance. They scarcely ever endure after a 
change of scene, or after the first active impression is effaced. Ihave, 
on my return from such walks, still experienced that religious tran- 
quillity of spirit which such contemplations will inspire, and have, 
until again allowed to visit those scenes, preserved, in almost their 
primitive force, the impressions which were then produced. Does 
not all this,’ he adds, ‘show that I am unfit for contention with the 
troubles of society ?” 

In another letter, he says: ‘I am not of opinion that God is ever 
arbitrarily controlling our smallest actions, and manifesting his power 
in every casualty, yet | enjoy an indefinable species of emotion in 
regarding the grand and sublime productions of the Deity. I look 
upon the creations of his will. I am affected by their magnitude and 
beauty ; but [am lost when I attempt to know or comprehend their 
author. And when I have gazed steadfastly upon the monuments of 
his power, I have wondered that I should attach so much importance 
to the diminutive affairs in which I have been engaged. When 
alone in the forest, or on the mountain, I am constantly indulging this 
tone of feeling; and in the swelling of the heart which it creates, [ 
lose sight of all care or anxiety. Both the good and the evil which 
encumbered me when I came hither, appear removed from my heart, 
and every low, grovelling desire is subdued. Whenever some por- 
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tion of the strength of these creations is is dissipated, and I look beaks 
upon my past life or upon my present situation, I view it under the 
most favorable colors. I smooth over the rough and mortifying oc- 
currences, and linger upon the few happy hours I have Spent in the 
society of friends, with a tranquil and satisfied pleasure.’ 

I have spoken of Berpan’s unaffected simplicity and humility. 
How truly, let another extract show : 

‘ You speak eloquently,’ says he, ‘of military burial, and your train 
of thought is elevated. It is different from my own. I had a preju- 
dice in favor of a military life, but my habits and feelings have been so 
opposite, that they have effected a revolution of opinion. Through 
all the pomp and circumstance of ceremony, I see the march of 
corruption, the emptiness of renown. When, asa simple citizen, I 
stand and view the burial of a soldier, | involuntarily smile at the 
pageantry with which he is committed to the earth. I turn to the 
quiet procession, the unadorned pall, to the light yet thrilling sound 
of the earth that is thrown upon the coffin, with a finer feeling. I 
leave the grave of the soldier with sensations that do not accord with 
the ordinary tone of my mind, because I feel that I cannot suppose 
my burial may be like his ; but I quit the spot where an obscure and 
unknown individual has been consigned to his native dust, with a 
hallowed feeling, that is exalted by the internal conviction of its cor- 
respondence with what is to be my own fate.’ 

How thrilling is the recurrence of such words, when death has 
proved them prophetic! Much less ostentatious was his burial, than 
even that of an obscure and unknown individual in a christian land! 
There was no ‘quiet procession,’ no ‘unadorned pall,’ no thrilling 
sound of ‘ earth to earth, and dust to dust,’ when his remains were 
committed to the deep. No humility could wish a more obscure 
resting place than bis ocean grave. 

Need it be added that he was generous? His charity knew no 
prudence, his liberality no bounds. I have known him refrain from 
the feast, to supply the wants of the beggar that met him at the door. 
I have known him to suffer the privation of the cloak with which he 
covered the poor. It was of course that his generosity was often 
abused. Yet that abuse never shook his credulity concerning the 
worth or wants of those who applied to him for relief. His keenest 
sorrow was that which he experienced, when he found poverty he 
could not relieve, or affliction he could not console. He was distin- 
guished for a chivalrous sense of his obligations to his friends, and 
those who claimed his protection. Inoffensive and retiring, he never 
provoked an insult, but he was instantly roused into a generous in- 
dignation by wrong committed against his friend, or injuries to the 
defenceless. He held that true “friendship was impossible, where 
either party indulged a sense of superiority, of dependence, or of 
obligation. He seldom appealed to his friend for sympathy, and 
never taxed him for applause ; and yet his bosom was full of the pre- 
cious joys and sorrows of his friends. He shared all their anticipa- 
tions, consoled and sympathized with them in their disappointments, 
and exerted his utmost power to relieve their misfortunes. 

On leaving college, he became a law student in the office of Joun 
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Antuon, Esq., in New- Sate It was here our more intimate 
acquaintance commenced. He read the elementary treatises of 
the law with diligence and attention, and the duties devolved upon 
him as aclerk were discharged with patience and fidelity. But the 
refinements and subtleties of the law were not congenial to his mind. 
His surviving parent having devoted him to the law, he struggled 
continually between his convictions of filial duty, and his repugnance 
to a profession for which, as he said, he was not born, and could not 
be qualified. His father’s death, which happened in 1820, although 
it deeply affected him, left him at liberty to follow the inclinations 
of his genius, without fear that the consequences of the error would 
fall on any but himself. He not unwisely determined to secure an 
acquaintance with the practical duties of an attorney, as a contingent 
resource, and at the same time to qualify himself for literary pursuits. 
A letter, written in August, 1822, so happily expresses his prefe- 
rence for those pursuits, that I cannot avoid giving an extract from 
it in this place. ‘ How would you like,’ he says, ‘to lead a literary life, 
that is to say, be in possession of a competency, and instead of at- 
taching yourself to the study of any particular science, range through 
the whole garden of knowledge? ‘There would be something man] 
and independent in this mode of occupation. It would allow you 
perfect liberty to pursue the dictates of your own taste, and would 
free you from the prospective fear of being cheated in your profes- 
sional progress, by the envy of contemporaries, the unaptness of your 
own powers, or the frowns of fortune. This life might be often cha- 
racterized by indolence, but not always by inutility. It is a manner 
of passing existence which always captivated my fancy, from its irre- 
gularity, and from the refined pleasure it seemed capable of afford- 
ing. It imposes the fewest restraints upon our inclinations, and those 
few can be shaken off at pleasure. There is no prospect that ap- 
pears more dreary to me, than that of spending the spring and sum- 
mer of my life in the acquisition of points of practice, and technical 
forms. 1 would rather earn asubsistence by mere mechanical occu- 
pation, in order that when my allotted task should be performed, I 

might be at liberty to cultivate my taste without restraint. Give me 
independence of action, and I will not repine at the humble garb it 
may compel me to wear.’ 

In October, 1822, he first manifested that desire to visit Europe, 
which his peculiar studies were sure to create. ‘This desire, and the 
preparation he made for its accomplishment, were communicated in 
a letter, from which the following are extracts: ‘[ am impatient,’ he 
writes, ‘personally to communicate to you a project which I have 
conceived but a few days since, and which bids fair to occasion some 
alteration in my feelings. It is the intention | have formed of visit- 
ing foreign parts. Do not believe I am jesting. I tell you seriously, 
that I hope, ere long, to walk through part of France, Switzerland, 
Italy, England, perhaps Scotland, and withal to touch at Gibral- 
tar. The plan is all matured. There will be three of us. We go 

in the plainest dress, partake of the plainest food. I now think that 
I shall realize the dream of my earlier years, and indulge myself with 
a view of those places of which I have read so much, and upon which 
I have dwelt so deeply. Shall I indeed see Rome, the mistress of 
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the world 1 And ous piistate but when aed I shall see the face of 
Lord Byron? Think seriously of going with us, and that in less than 
two months. Can you imagine the delight we shall receive, and the 
information we shall obtain 

In December following, he writes : ‘I will tell you how I am and 
shall be engaged during the Ww a I have begun the study of Ita- 
lian, and flatter myself that I shall get a very respectable knowledge 
of the language ‘before Spring. | have commenced a course of 
French, with a teacher who spends the evenings with me, that I may 
learn to converse in that language, which will require considerable 
application. I am reading Cicero ‘with a friend from six to seven in 
the evening. Beside, | get a weekly talk of elementary law. What 
with these lessons, reading of course a little, writing in the office, and 
answering my correspondents, I find myself continually occupied. 
My French teacher has been a tourist, and the pauses in the lessons 
are filled up by descriptions by travellers of the countries through 
which we intend to travel,and occasional reference tothe maps which 
designate our intended route.’ 

The following letter made known to his friends the earliest indi- 
cations of that disease which was soon to blight all the cherished 
hopes of life. ‘I am at present enjoying,’ says he, ‘ the most delight- 
ful anticipations, but I feel no inconsiderable alarm, occasionally, 
when I think, from the symptoms I have observed, that I am in the 
first stage of consumption. The idea of being prevented by weak- 
ness from visiting the places which I have always regarded with a 
poetic feeling, is a painful one, but it is at least a probable one. I 
shall, however, rely with confidence upon my ability to perform the 
journey, and if I have strength enough to climb the vessel’s side, I 
will suffer no solicitations to divert me from my purpose. Yesterday 
I crossed to Brooklyn, and walked over the ruined embankments 
which were thrown up during the last war. They commanded a 
fine view of the bay and city, and from thence I could trace our 
eventual route into the Narrows, until we should be ushered into the 
ocean, which bounded’the prospect. Tears filled my eyes, as I fan- 
cied that the moment of departure had arrived. I selected from 
among the numerous vessels below me, one which I thought would 
convey me from America. Standing in idea on the vessel’s side, I 
asked myself with poignant regret, ‘Shall I be mourned by any, if I 
lay down my head in death upon a foreign shore? Need I say that 
your memory came over me like the sweet south, infusing a tranquil 
satisfaction into my heart, and convincing me that 1 was not totally 
unworthy of affection, since I had secured a friend.’ 

It was not strange, perhaps, that though exulting in anticipations of 
his visit to Europe, and busily preparing for it, his affection toward 
the friends and associations endeared to him, increased in strength. 
A letter written in 1824, thus alludes to his Alma Mater: ‘ You per- 
haps do not retain any portion of that yearning toward old Union 
that Ido. Time does not diminish my attachment, nor does it wea- 
ken the recollection of the days I passedthere. Often my regret at 
the manner in which I spent many unprofitable hours there, are as 
bitter and as keen as though I had just gone through the sad experi- 
ence, and had not seen years roll away since my departure. I look 
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forward to the period when I shall visit the old spot, with lively inte- 
rest; and I often feel impatient at the delay I must bear, before I 
shall be able to go there. With what feelings shall I walk over every 
foot of the green turf where I used to roam! I fancy myself hur- 
rying, with a step which confesses my truaucy, to the chapel, as the 
bell ceases to send its vibrations between the colleges, or with 
friend or book, straying up the rivulet and through the woods, behind 
the North College ; and, 1 own it, a womanish feeling comes over me. 
And what has produced this devotion to a particular spot ? 


‘It was not that Nature had shed o’er the scene 
The purest of crystal and brightest of green ;’ 


for I am surrounded by greater beauties of nature here, and I look 
with comparative coldness upon them ; 


‘It was not that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near; 


for I have now truer friends than I then had, and one of them is at 
my side; and yet I do not feel any attachment to this spot. It was 
not the view of river and mountains, nor yet the casual formation of 
friendship, then, that endeared the recollection. It was the state of 
my own heart, the bounding sense of being I felt, at the transition 
from restraint and confinement, to the glorious independence and 
enfranchisement of mind; the flow of feeling that was quickened by 
recklessness of the future, and bythe many vague and novel sensa- 
tions which that independence created : 


‘Life’s little world of bliss was newly born: 
I knew not, cared not it was born to die.’’ 


Berpan was admitted asan attorney of the Supreme Court, in May, 
1825, and was then ready to set out upon his foreign tour. But it 
seemed to him absurd to seek knowledge of foreign countries, with- 
out having first made acquaintance with whatever was most worthy 
to be known in his native land. He accordingly traversed on foot 
portions of the Northern, Middle, and Southern states, renewing his 
love of country upon battle-fields, and paying the homage of grateful 
and enthusiastic devotion to nature, among the islands of Lake 
George, and on the banks of the Niagara. I saw him for the last 
time, on this romantic excursion. We parted on the shore of the 
Cayuga Lake. He continued his pedestrian tour through Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Virginia, and returned by the sea-coast to New- 
York, 

Will it be trespassing upon the patience of my audience, to give 
them, as an illustration of his talent at description, an extract from a 
letter written on the banks of the Ohio? ‘ The day after our arrival 
at Marietta, we all rode out to visit Blennerhassett’s Island, thirteen 
miles down the Ohio. We stopped within a mile of the island, and 
then took a canoe and paddled down to it. I never saw a place look 
half so desolate as this spot did when we landed ; and yet the noble 
forest trees spread over it, harmonized with the feelings which a re- 
collection of Wirt’s flowery description had inspired. There was 
an air of savage wildness in the appearance of the immense weeds 
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whale the bates of sine soil had euviened. They were as lofty 
as fruit trees, and seemed as if planted there to prevent strangers from 
intruding upon a spot that had once been cultivated by the hand of 
Taste. We had to break them down at every step, and they gathered 
round our feet like ropes, and prevented us from proceeding more 
than a single step at a time toward the interior of the island. At last 
we broke through them, and soon discovered traces of an old path, 
that conducted us to a spot where we could discern traces of a gar- 
den, in which peach trees were still standing, although wild plum 
trees had grown among them. We had been told, at Marietta, that 
the house “had been burne d down many years ago, and that very few 
vestiges were to be seen of its existence; but we were not prepared 
to encounter such total obliteration of all BLENNERHASSETT’s labors. 

A few foundation-stones, and part of a stone stoop, were all we could 
discover. The beams of the barn lay at some distance, where they 
appeared to have once formed a rude fence around the garden, but 
were now scattered over the ground. The finest fruit trees I ever saw, 
were growing upon the island. Many of them were of immense 
size, and their branches laden with fruit, which the people from the 
opposite shore, as we were informed, regularly appropriate to them- 
selves, as soon as it becomes ripe. We rambled over as much of the 
island as we could, and on our return to our boat, observing several 
paths leading toward a spot where a clump of large willows stood, 
we directed our course toward them, and were fortunate enough to 
discover the ruins of a large summer-house, erected within the enclo- 
sure. The willows drooped over it, as if to conceal its decay from 
the passing stranger ; and while all were loud in their admiration of 
the taste which had reared this bower, and screened it from intrusion, 

I was thinking of the beautiful Mrs. Blennerhassett, and imagining in 
what corner she had there seated herself, when, with select society, 

she was happy in the careless enjoyment of the passing hour. I fan- 
cied that here Colonel Burr had often conversed with the happy pair, 
and, by the fascination of his talents, here at length had fixed the 
wavering mind of-Blennerhassett in favor of his visionary and daring 
schemes. I never saw a place so capable of being rendered an Eden. 
The walks that still remain, were delightful. They were shaded by 
fine trees, and wound around the island in the most picturesque man- 
ner. We wrote our names on a little piece of plaster, that still re- 
mained on a part of the arbor, and carried off a small portion of it 
as a relic.’ 

The crowning of young berdan’s wishes came at last. He em- 
barked for Gibraltar on the seventeenth of September, 1825. - What 
glorious prospects,’ says he, in a letter written at sea, ‘ we daily be- 
hold, and what delightful air we breathe! It has a most enervating 
effect upon us, however, for we are almost incapable of even study- 
ing or reading. ‘The captain swears at the calmness of the weather, 
and wishes for a gale. But we revel in the stillness of the elements, 
and sigh not at the absence of storms. We occasionally hold forth 
to each other upon the necessity of brushing up our Italian, and then 
we make an attack upon the grammar, but the book is soon laid aside, 
for the view of the passing clouds, seeming to skim along the hori- 
zon, and assuming a thousand fantastic forms from the rays of the 
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sun. The qrematel snide of the waves, the blueness of the 
water, its sparkling when agitated at night, the long silvery line of 
light which the moon throws over it, the flapping sails of our gallant 
vessel, and the consciousness of our solitary situation, all inspire us 
with new and voluptuous sensations. We experience also the wild 
delight of children at the arrival of a long-expected holiday. The 
period has at last arrived, to whicn we had so long looked forward ; 
and we talk of our abode in the city, as captives talk of their capti- 
vity after liberation, with joy at their escape, and with a lively enjoy- 
ment of their present freedom. I do not wish you, however, to be- 
lieve that 1 was in this mood when I shook hands with my brother 
and the few who accompanied us to the vessel. In spite of all my 
efforts to show a composed countenance, | betrayed heaviness of heart, 
It was not, however, until all had left us, and we were under weigh, 
that I yielded to the sadness that pressed upon my heart. Tears, 
and even sobs, were forced from me ; and I, who thought that I should 
leave my native land even with exultation, was surprised into a burst 
of sorrow at my departure, and found that I looked back upon it with 
the yearnings of anexile. To you | will not scruple to confess, that 
then, for the first time, strange misgivings came over me, and chilled 
my very soul. I felt how hard it was to cut asunder the ties which 
bound me to my native city, and | almost doubted whether I would 
not have acted more wisely, and insured to myself greater happi- 
ness, by remaining at home, and pursuing the beaten track which 
you and all I left behind me are pursuing. Ithen looked forward to 
Italy as a land of strangers; and my own land looked fairer and 
brighter, when I thought of its containing hearts that I love, and hearts 
that love me.’ 

Berdan traversed considerable portions of Spain and France, not 
like other tourists, with the speed of the post, but rather after the 
manner of Goldsmith, conversing with the people in their own lan- 
guage, and lingering wherever monument or legend furnished any 
tradition worthy to be recorded. He sought materials for history or 
romance, as ‘time or chance’ might afterward determine. I was 
struck with surprise by finding in his letters an elaborate history of 
the late revolution in Spain, the materials for which he collected at 
Cadiz, and which he wrote there while our distinguished countryman, 
WasuarneTon Irvine, was collecting at Madrid the facts for his Life 
of Columbus. 

He arrived in Paris in the fall of 1826. <A letter written in Octo- 
ber, addressed to an American friend, then in Italy, combines impres- 
sions of passing scenes with endeared recollections, in a manner so 
felicitous and so characteristic, that I cannot withhold it. 

‘What do you think of Italy, in comparison with Spain? That is 
the grand question I want you to answer, as | can determine, by that, 
my own feelings, were I to visit Italy. Have you experienced at 
Venice or Florence, or any of the Italian cities, a portion of the en- 
chantment we felt on entering Gibraltar, and more particularly 
Cadiz? How finely organized we then were for outward impres- 
sions! I almost despair of again feeling as we did on entering those 
two places. Our entrance into Seville, too, and the evening we 


quitted it with the captainto return to Cadiz. What delightful mo- 
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emia I always connect the evening we left Seville, when such a 

heavenly sunset marked our departure, with the one we witnessed at 
Judge Garrison’s. How different the scene, yet how exquisite the 
effectof both |! At the Judge’s, a broad river, high mountains, gorgeous 
clouds, that with theire *xpiring glories dyed the air and waters in purple, 

the moon gradually assuming her quiet reign, and silvering over the 
gray c louds, no longer lighted up by the last splendor of the god of day, 

and nothing but the ripple of the tide on the shore, to interrupt the 
stillness. Ww hat delicious reveries we indulged in our boat that even- 
ing! At Seville, how different the scene! Convents and orange- 
gardens, the strange boats of the Catalans, the sparkling eyes of the 
girls, leaning over “the balustrade to look at our vessel ; their garb, 
the hum of foreign voices, the Guadalquiver, every thing made us 
realize our distance from home; and an atmosphere impregnated 
with love filled us with a thousand voluptuous sensations. I always 
think of Seville in connection with Union and West Point. I have 
a portion of the same affection for it that I have for those two spots. 
You will doubtless see lovely scenery on your route, but you will not 
have time to engrave its beauties upon your recollection. I often 
regret that we did not spend more time ‘about Lake Geor ve. Our 
voyage down the lake was glorious, but I felt while gazing upon the 
hills and islands, as I have felt while looking at the shifting pictures 
of a panorama ; regret at their changing so rapidly, when lL wished to 
examine all at my leisure.’ 

His ardent desire to visit Italy is thus manifested in another letter 
from Paris to the same correspondent: ‘I wish to heaven I could, 
by some magician’s art, enclose myself in this letter, (as Asmodeus 
did in a phial, ) and resume at once my shape and faculties when you 
break open the seal! I would seize you and W by the collar, 
before you had time to recover from your astonishment, and make you 
both guide me to all the grand objects of antiquity. I think I should 
be in no great haste to see St. Peter’s, as one such building as the 
Coliseum is worth a thousand of it. E vecollect what a thrill I ex- 
perienced, when I believed the fine gate of the Carema at Seville 
was a Romanone. The belief that a Roman legion had passed through 
it, perhaps the victor’s car of triumph, heated my imagination, and I 
soon arrayed the eager crowd hailing the appr oach of the triumphal 
procession ; the maidens distributing ¢ crowns and garlands of laurel; 
the majestic victor in his chariot, the captives in his train, the martial 
music awaking the conqueror to new life, but increasing the dejec- 
tion of the conquered. In short, ‘my iatevenl spirit cut a caper, + 
while I was standing beside you and the captain, with this belief firm 
in my mind.’ 

Notwithstanding the buoyancy manifested in these letters, BerpDAN 
was struggling, during the winter he remained in Paris, with that 
insidious disease whie! h seems to delight in producing premature 
development of the intellectual powers, that it m: ay signalize its 
slow but certain triumph. The returning spring brought, as usual, 
hopes of recovery, but they were destined to a sad disappointment. 

Little remains of my friend’s history. The narrative, destitute of 
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the incidents and adventures which protract the stories of useful and 
honored lives, has its end close upon its beginning. The captain of 
the Cameo wrote, that on the first of July, Berdan took passage in his 
vessel for Boston, in exuberant spirits, but with an emaciated con- 
stitution. He was cheerful and animated, until the day of his death 
and made a most favorable impression by his rich and varied con 
versation, his modest demeanor, and the evident frailty of bis hold 
on life. On the twentieth day of his voyage, he was found in his 
chair, expiring from an effusion of blood. A book which he had been 
reading, had fallen from his hand, and he died undoubtedly uncon- 
scious of pain or alarm. A lock of his hair was preserved as a relic ; 
the crew were called together, the burial service was read, and his 
remains were committed to the deep, within two hours after his 
death. He died on the twentieth of July, 1827, at the age of twenty- 
four years. 4 . 

We feel less severely the privation of the solar beams, when the 
sun sets after a long and cloudless day, than when his rising glories 
are obscured by storms. We see without emotion the falling leaves 
of the fading rose, but we refrain from plucking the opening bud. 
Death admonishes us most forcibly, when he strikes down the young 
and the gifted. : rane 

Young gentlemen, animated, ambitious, and confident; you who 
have not yet been exposed to the sorrows and the vices of soci- 
ety; you have done well to raise a monument to one, over whose 
chastened serenity those sorrows cast no gloom, and upon whose 
heart those vices left no stain. Let us not forget, in discharging this 
last duty, that the spoils of death will but render more glorious the 
triumph of our resurrection. 


The following are the inscriptions upon the monument of Davip 
BERDAN : 


FIRST SIDE. 


M. S. 
DAVIDIS BERDAN, 


In Collegio Concordie 
Ad gradum Baccalaurei in Artibus, 
Anno sacrO MDCCCXX]I, 
Letis auspiciis 
Provecti. 
Curriculo studiorum confecto, 
Alme Matris umbracula 
Discedens salutavit, 
Et bonarum literarum 
Amore incensus, 
Exterasque regiones visendi 
Cupidine inductus, 
Patrie# solum, (longum, eheu!) valere jussit 
Europam peragrantem 
Infirma valetudo comitata est; 
In patriam redeuns 
Supremum diem obivit; 
Et nune, sub undis oceani, 
Procul ab amicis, _ 
Immatura morte quiescit 
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SECOND SIDE. 


Natus Neo Eboraccpoli Prid. Id. Febr. mpccerm. 
Decessit decimo tertio Kal. Aug. 
MDCCCXXVII, 


AEtatis sue xxiv. 


THIRD SIDE. 


Juveni optimo atque singularis exempli, 
Cui mores casti et suavissimi, 
Cui judicum natura 
Peracre, 
Animusque afflictis aliorum fortunis 
Semper ad misericordiam 
V ocatus, 
Auxiliumque, qua potuit, semper 
Laturus, 
Pudor, Incorrupta Fides, Nudaque Veritas 
Quando inveniet 
Parem ? 


FOURTH SIDE. 


Socio dilectissimo, 
Adelphorum 
Soc letas, 
Amici et sodales literarii, 
H. M. 


Ponendum curavernt. 


REEZSPONRSEB OF LOVE « 


‘Tue roses of my spirit, as well as of my cheeks, are fled, and I fear, my friend, that the few 


pale flowers which are still lingering in the garden of my youth, would soon become séentless and 
tasteless to you.’ 


I. 
Tuoven thy drear words are fraught with solemn truth, 
And the soft light of thy dark eye is waning, 
Though roses, in the garden of thy youth, & 
Like mourners, few and frost-bleac hed, are remaining ; 
My heart, With deep affection to its core, 
Will thrill whenever thy dear name is spoken, 
And love thee till its pulse can throb no more, 
And its frail chords are tuneless, stilled, and broken. 


It. 
The wild, inconstant bird our northern bowers 
Forsakes, when winds are chill, and leaves are dying, 
In quest of lands where ever blush the flowers, 
Across the blue and briny waters flying; 
Unlike that bird, from thee‘ will not fly, 
When the brief summer of thy bloom is ended, 
And with the tints of life, that deadlier dye, 
Which whispers of the winding sheet, is blended. 


Il. 
Think not that maid of more enticing mien, 
Of lip more red, and darker, richer tresses, 
Though in the jewelled drapery of a queen 
Her form of Phidian witchery she dresses, 
Will teach me falsehood by her potent wiles, 
And the fond ties that knit our souls dissever, 
Or with the dazzling radiance of her smiles, 
Dim Ada’s image in my bosom ever! 
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IV. 


Though pain and sorrow on thy forehead fair 
Have left their deep and mel: ancholy traces, 

I prize thy pensive mournfulness of air, 
Far more than joys that kindle happier faces. 

I think of thee when Night is on her throne, 
And Dian in her ear of pearl is riding; 

And when I wander in the woods alone, 
Thy sylph-like figure in my path seems gliding. 


v. 

Ah! if it be thy destiny to lie 

In the cold hall of dreamless rest before me, 
My tears, until the fount of — is dry, 

Will dew the funeral turf that blossoms o’er thee; 
Nor will I worship with adoring gaze 

Some dawning orb of loveliness, forgetting 
The lost, extinguished star, of other days, 

That flung on me its latest beam w hile setting. 


W. H. C. Hosmer. 


EARLY HOME RECORDS 


BY Fo. W. THOMAS, E£Q., AUTHOR OF THE NOVEL OF ‘CLINTON BRADSHAW.’ 





NUMBER T W 0. 


Tue camp-meeting which we were about to attend, when I left 
the reader in my last number, was not more than five miles from the 
residence of Mr. Godfrey. He did not, therefore, pitch a tent there, 
but, accompanied by the missionary and his daughter, rode over e every 
day; and as it was moonlight, staid until after the evening service. 
The first day, in consequence of my visit to Bowling, the black- leg, | 
did not attend the c amp, but met the family, together with Adam, who 
had been with them at night. | communicate sd to the latter what had 
occurred between Bowling and myself, at which he was greatly re- 
lieved. Ineverheard a word more on the subject, except from the 
gamblers themselves, in their anxious inquiries to know whether it 
would be hushed up. Oh, what a coward is Guilt! 

That evening we kept our steps from bedward, until much after 
the usual hour for retiring, e mploying the time in agreeable conver- 
sation. Adam sat by, an attentive listener. The missionary re- 
hearsed to us many scenes in the far west, in which he had been an 
actor, of deep interest. He regretted much that he had never heard 
SUMMERFIELD. It so happened that I was the only one present who 
had heard him ; and notwithstanding I told the venerable minister I 
was but a child at the time, yet such was his admiration for that most 
eloquent and apostolic man, that he questioned me over and over 
again, touching my impressions of him; and | seemed to gain an in- 
terest in his eyes, from the fact that 1 had looked upon and listened 
to that gentle spirit of his church, now ‘inheriting the promises.’ 

The missionary had known my grandfather, and he spoke of him 
in terms that greatly gratified me. ‘My son,’ said he, ‘ your grand- 
father was a truly goodman. I was with him when he died ; and 
though it is many years ago, the scene lives in my heart and memory 
more vividly than the events of the hour that has just passed. [ 
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was beoding bs his bed side, a I Dosa en is had come, for I 
have witnessed many such an hour, my children; and O! it is a fear- 
ful one to him who is not prepared! He was perfectly conscious, 
but the lamp of life was flickering fast. As he closed his eyes, ap- 
parently i in prayer, I said to him, : ‘ Brother, tell me, at this our earthly 
ly parting, are you convinced of the great principles of our faith ! p 
He opened his eyes, and looked upward with the calmness and the 
trust with which a child, when resting in its mother’s arms, will look 
up into her face, as slumber steals over it, and said: ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth !’ It was his last breath that uttered the words, 
but his spirit passed away so gently, that 1 was not convinced it had 
departed, until I felt his hand grow cold in mine. I said, then, my 
children, to the by-standers, and after long experience of the world, 

I say now to you, that I would rather have been that humble chris- 
tian, on his lowly bed of death, than Napoleon at the head of his 
devoted and victorious legions, the conqueror of the world. The 
true christian is a greater conqueror; he conquers himself. Peter 
the Great was heard often to say, that he had learned to govern a great 
empire, but not to govern himself. His passions often overmastered 
him. The greatest eulogy that was ever pronounced on WasuiNneé- 
TON, was made by his biographer Ramsay, who, in speaking of the 
strength of his passions, says: ‘ With them was his first contest, and 
over them his first victory.’ This, his first victory, saved our country, 
for it enabled him to curb, like an obedient child, that ambition which 
in another heart might have gained a giant’s strength, and prompted 
its possessor to grasp at empire. It was this, his first victory, that 
illustrated, in his last moments, the lines of the poet : 


‘O! grave, where is thy victory! 
O! death where is thy sting !’ 


It enabled him calmly, on his death bed, to review the great events of 
his varied existence, and to say to his physician, who stood beside him : 
‘ Doctor, | am not afraid to die. How beautiful! There is in such 
a scene a philosophy beyond the stoic’s, for it expresses a hope beyond 
the grave. How different the earthly parting of Napoeon, chained 
on his ocean-washed rock, and with a mind as wild as the waves 
dying in the hour of the storm, and mistaking the war of the elements 
for the thunders of the battle-field. ‘Head the army !’ he exclaimed, 
in that mad moment, with his last breath, and his soul took its 
flight to meet at the dread tribunal the hundreds of thousands whom 
he had hurried to their long account, unconscious, unrepentant, unre- 
deemed.’ 

Stirred by the tones of the old man, but not catching his spirit, I 
exclaimed : 

‘* Charge, Chester, charge! —on, Stanley, on! 
Were the Jast words of Marmion! , 


He smiled at my enthusiasm, and then said, gravely : ‘ But what were 
his last hopes ? 
‘True,’ said I: 


‘Shame and dishonor sit 
By his grave ever! 

Blessings shall hallow it, 

Never, O! never ? 
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f God's s mercy is oundienn? weil the missionary ; ‘ He is merciful 
not only to his dutiful and lowly child, but to the mightiest, the most 
rebellious, and the most sinful.’ 

We had a touching prayer from the missionary, before we sepa- 
rated. I took aseat on the porch, and Adam, after pacing by me for 
some time, at last paused before me, and said : 

‘A High- heeled Shoe for a Limping Christian ;’ ‘ Hooks and Eyes 
for U nbelievers’ Breeches!’ Confound those books ! l read them in 
my boyhood, and they gave me a disrespect for the Methodists, which 
I never could surmount, until I heard this good old missionary. I 
ought to have reflected that my father and sister at least try to practice 
what I believe he both practices and preaches.’ 

When we left the room, after the missionary, who had gone up 
stairs, | heard Adam order his horse. I asked him if he was going to 
town. 

‘No,’ said he; ‘a black boy has come over to say that Mr. Jones, 
who hus been ill for some time, is worse. ‘The missionary is going 
to see him to-night, and I think | ought to accompany him, and not 
leave him to the guidance of the negro.’ 

In a few moments, the good old man came out, the horses were 
brought, and they departed together. It was after midnight, when he 
and Adam returned. ‘They reported that Jones died about an hour 
after they arrived. 

The next day, we all proceeded together to the camp-meeting. I 
was surprised when Adam again expressed his determination to 
attend. We all rode on horse- back. My friend Harry and I by the 
side of the gentle Jane, and Adam — it was a little singular — on 
one side of the missionary, and his father on the other. The sus- 
picion crossed my mind more than once, that he was meditating some 
mad prank or other. ‘No,’ thought I, ‘it caunot be, after such an 
occurrence as has just happened, and in the presence of his father 
and the clergyman.’ 

The morning was beautiful. Not a cloud appeared in the heavens, 
although the early warmth threatened a noon of sultriness. We 
rode up the turnpike about a mile, and then struck off into what was 
cailed an ‘old field,’ an unenclosed place, where tobacco had been 
tilled until the soil was exhausted. This was bounded on one side by 
a deep ravine, which was bridged over, in which flowed a stream 
called Mad Run. A comparatively slight rain would swell it to a 
great depth and wildness, owing to the fact that the country imme- 
diately around its source, and fora long way beside it, was very hilly, 
and fed it, particularly during a rain, with innumerable torrents. As 
we were crossing the bridge, I could not but observe that it was a 
very slight one, and I lingered behind my companions, to admire the 
wild channel, which the perpetual wear of the waters had made 
through the very hills. About twelve or fifteen feet below the bridge, 
the waters splashed over a rocky bed, and, chafed, like human beings, 

by resistance, rushed on like them to the goal. 

A pleasant ride, over hill and dale, from this spot, brought us to a 

lace where a hill, covered with the highest and most luxuriant trees, 
gently sloped down to a crystal brook, that wound round its base. and 
then meandered along tothe Mad Run. On the side of the hill was 
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the camp-meeting. Curving up from the brook, the tents were pitched 
in the form of a half-moon, extending about half- -way up the side of 
the hill. Midway between the extreme tents, under aclump of noble 
trees, a temporary pulpit, or rostrum, was erected, from which the 
preacher addressed the multitude. The missionary preached, and 
most movingly. As I glanced at a group of fashionable loiterers, 
who had been sauntering through the camp, with easy indifference, 
uttering witless jests upon the scene, listening to him with attention, 
{ thought of the line of the poet: 


‘And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray.’ 


He spoke of the sustained contentment of the good man, amid all the 
ills of life, because of his heavenward hope, and contrasted his feel- 
ings with that of the wrong-doer, who, however well situated, in a 
worldly point of view, doubts and yet fears the great result beyond 
the grave. In speaking of the immortality of the soul, and the 
shrinking which it feels on leaving its earthly tenement, he employed an 
illustration which I have repeatedly heard since, but then for the first 
time. He compared the soul, about to take its upward flight, to an 
eagle, which, after long confinement, finds its prison door open. 

‘ How fearfully,’ he said, in a faint voice — and he seemed to fear to 
raise his hand above the pulpit — ‘ how fearfully it looks forth at first, 
and then shrinks back! How, when it ventures forth, it gazes round 
and round, with a dazzled eye, and casts a wondering glance upon 
the day-god above.’ Here the speaker looked timidly up at the 
sun, W hich, through the trees, threw a tremulous ray upon him. 
‘How feebly it essays a little circle, with wing but half expanded ; 

then it feels its strength of pinion, and takes a broader sweep, yet 
casts a longing, lingering look upon its earthly tabernacle. Then, { 
continued he, while the wave of his arm waxed eloquent, and his 
tones heart-stirring, ‘ it circles wider and wider, farther and farther, 
higher and higher ; its impulses lose their ear thliness ; it bathes and 
gladdens its outetretched wing in the refulgent beam; it feels the 
glory more and more, and its strength i is renovated beyond the might 
of its prime ; until, fixing its unblinking eye on the glorious orb, it 
darts upward to the sources of e verlasting light !’ As he said this, 
he advanced, with upturned hands and eyes, while the rays of the 
sun, through an opening in the trees, fi: ished upon his long and sil- 
very loc ks, and threw a halo round him, that made the man, like the 
sentiment, sublime. Methought I saw the heavens open, and the 
winged messenger pass the ev verlasting gates. 

The speaker “had scarcely concluded, when the sultriness, which 
had succeeded the warmth of the morning, became intense. For 
some minutes, not a breath of air stirred, not a leaf moved. Then 
the heav as became suddenly overcast; the clouds floated together, 
in dark masses, like the gathering of armies; and now and thena 
fierce flash broke forth ; but as yet, though through the trees we could 


see the clouds moving, ‘Ge leaves were motionless, and not a drop of 


rain fell. 


The missionary came to our little group, for we were all together, 
and observed: ‘ Brother Godfrey, as I am to officiate at the foneral 
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of Mr. Jones, and as you mean to attend, had we not tne depart ? 
I fear we shall have a storm.’ 

We accordingly mounted our horses, and left the camp. When 
we were clear of the woods, and while we were ascending an emi- 
nence which commanded the prospect, the missionary asked Mr. 
Godfrey if we were subject to violent storms in that region. Being 
informed that we were not, he said that he had known a storm to 
force its way with such violence through a wood, as not to leave a 
tree standing in its path. ‘If you were  subje ct to such storms here,’ 
he continued, ‘ I should say, from my experience, that we should have 
one now. God grant that it comes not over the camp!’ 

He had scarcely spoken, when the rain began to fall in big drops, 
and the roar of the winds, afar off, could be distinctly heard, as if they 
were muttering their wrath, and gathering their strength. He looked 
round, and said : 

‘We must ride fast: there is not air enough stirring here to give 
an indication of the way the storm will sweep; but I believe it will 
be on this side of the Run. We must hasten on.’ 

We accordingly put spurs to our horses, and rode rapidly toward 
the bridge. The dropping of the rain now ceased for awhile, but 
the heavens grew fearfully dark, and the air began to stir. Our horses 
threw back their ears, and seemed, like their “riders, to observe the 
sky. Atthis moment, a bolt that seemed to rend the hills, made 
our path lurid with light, while our horses trembled, like ourselves, 
at the awful peal which accompanied it. The rain now burst forth, 
and in an instant the blast was down upon us, sweeping the valley 
with resistless violence. We cast our eyes anxiously to the camp. 
We could see, indistinctly, the white tents through the trees, but 
nothing more. Yet the fury of the storm seemed to be there, for the 
air grew thick above it, with leaves and the sundered branches of 
trees ; and presently the horses, having broken from their fastenings, 
came dashing madly past us. 

‘We are in the hands of God, children!’ said the missionary, 
calmly ; ‘we must press for the bridge. The fury of the storm is 
not here, but his is dangerous.’ 

We urged our steeds at the admonition, and an intervening hill 
soon hid the camp from our sight; but the frightened horses of the 
worshippers still came dashing on. A tree not fifty yards to our 
right, as we turned to the left, was prostrated with a terrible crash. 
We reached the stream in safety. The storm was not so furious there, 
but the mad waters came leaping down the ravine, and throwing their 
waves toward the bridge, as if anxious to sweep it away. Several 
horses, from the camp, stood by the bridge, evidently ‘desirous to 
cross, but apparently kept back by an instinctive sense of danger. 

‘ W ill it not be hazardous to cross the bridge !’ asked Mr. Godfrey. 

‘I think not,’ replied the missionary. ‘ Let us pass one ata time. 
I see your horses are frightened — mine is not. J ’ll lead the way.’ 

‘No,’ said Adam, dismounting and giving to Harry the bridle of 
his horse, ‘ let me lead yours over. You can walk ; it ‘will be safer.’ 
But the missionary said there was no danger, and spurred his horse 

toward the bridge. 


The well-trained animal drew back for a moment, and then passed 
VOL. XIV. 64 
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on. The bridge was about ten yardslong. We held back our horses, 
that now seemed to have no sense of danger, as their fellow had none. 
Those from the camp obeyed the same impulse, and being unrestrained, 
sprang on the bridge, after the missionary’s. The frail structure 
shook from end to end. 

‘ Father in heaven be merciful !’ ejaculated Jane, as the missionary, 
on discovering his peril, dismounted from his horse. His foot had 
scarcely touched the plank, when, with a tremendous crash, the bridge 
gave way, and rider and horse were precipitated into the foaming 
waves. That wild utterance which Cooper has so powerfully de- 
scribed in the ‘ Last of the Mohicans,’ as proceeding from the horse 
when in distress, and which startled the brave Hawk-eye and the intre- 
pid Indians with a superstitious dread, now broke from the poor ani- 

mals, and added, if possible, to the horrors of the scene. 

‘He’s lost !’ exclaimed Mr. Godfrey, in despair. 

‘Not if I can save him!’ exclaimed Adam, throwing off his coat, 
and springing to the edge of the stream. 

‘My brother, he’s a good man — God is with him! Die not as 
you are !’ exclaimed J ane, in a tone of intense agony. 

‘ My life is worthless, Jane,’ said Adam, with a calmness so strange, 
that it struck me, even at that awful moment. Adam stood watching 
for the appearance of the missionary. The bridge had caught edge- 
wise between two rocks, on the other side of the stream. T he horses 
from the camp, that were on the bridge, appeared first above the 
water, and were all borne down stream, except one that succeeded, by 
swimming, in gaining the bank near us, which was now not more than 
two feet above the flood. On the other side, just below the spot 
where the bridge had rested, part of the rock which held it, projected 
perpendicularly up several feet. It seemed that the missionary and 
his horse were both caught by the bridge. In a moment more, his 
horse, which was a noble animal, arose with its head up stream, and 
high out of water, while his master was seen clinging to the bridle. 
On observing this, Adam hurried above us, plunged : in, and in spite 
of the angry ; element, by his great skill as a swimmer, succeeded in 
gaining precisely what he aimed at, the bridle of the horse. In an 
instant, he raised the missionary from the waves. Both were evi- 
dently supported by the bridge, as was the horse. Quick as light- 
ning, Adam placed the upper end of the stirrup-strap in the mission- 
ary’s grasp, and then holding with one hand the horse’s head out of the 
water, with the other he struck out forthe shore. The animal seemed 
to know that a master spirit guided him, for he plunged bravely to- 
ward us. Wildly the waves broke over them, and the horse in vain 
attempted to breast their fury. The steed seemed stationary for a 
moment, and then yielded to the force of the element. Adam, how- 
ever, still continued to keep his head in a proper position. When they 
got below the point where the concentrated rush of the stream, from 
the obstruction of the bridge, had nearly overwhelmed them, Adam 
made another effort, a desperate one, to gain the shore. Here we saw 
the missionary distinctly ; his head arose above the back of his horse. 

J see the holy faith then on his countenance, now; it is a picture on 
my brain more distinct than that on the wall before me. As Jane said, 
‘God was with him.’ In much less time than I have taken to tell it, 
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master and -_ se, with die brave deliv erer, stood snhals upon the 
shore. Poor Jane swooned when she saw that her brother was safe. 

The storm abated as rapidly as it arose. By a bridge some miles 
above, which had stood the violence of the waves, we arrived safely 
at Mr. Godfrey's. As the missionary was prepi aring, though it was 
then nearly dark, to go to the house of mourning, *s perform the 
rites of sepulture, a messenger arrived to tell him, that in conse quence 
of the storm having inundated the grave-yard, the funeral would not 
take place until the next day, as another spot was to be selected for 
the repose of the dead. 

Never shall | forget the holy evening which we spent after that 
awful storm. Uninjured in health, and with spirits gratefully and re- 
ligiously calm and pure, the missionary joined the family circle. 
Jane looked the personification of pious gratitude, in its loveliest 
form —a religious woman. Harry gazed on her with reverence, 
while Mr. Godfrey, for the first time in many years, beheld with 
equal pleasure both his children. But the most remarkable feature 
of the group was Adam. That expression of desperate reckless- 

ness which once possessed his countenance, had fled. I wondered, 
as I observed with what respectful earnestness he listened to the mis- 
sionary, if it ever had been there. How kindly he answered his 
sister, aud without a jest upon her piety! His very dog, that used to 
avoid him, because of the tricks he played him, went wagging his tail 
to his master, and laid his nose upon his knee, the picture of faith- 
fulness, as Adam placed his hand upon his head. 

But the prayer of that ‘old man eloquent’ that night! I have heard 
the great ones of our land, in the pulpit, at the bar, and in the senate, 
in the palmiest moments of their oratorical power; but theirs could 
no more compare with the heart-touching pathos of this plain servant 
of God, than would the strut and stare of a fashionable tragedian 
compare with the simple majesty of Paul before Festus. He prayed 
for us all —for the father and for the children, and for their friend,e 
and for myself; and I have felt, from that hour unto this, however 
wayward my mood and my imaginings, that in heaven’s high chancery 
Il had a claim and an advocate. Especially he prayed for Adam. 
‘ Let, O Lord !’ he said, in tones that left no eye unmoistened, and no 
heart untouched, ‘the blessings of all the good I may hereafter be per- 
mitted to do, under thy providence, light upon his head, and be all 
the evil mine! As thou hast vouchsafed to make him this day the in- 
strument of thy mercy, for the salvation of thy frail and aged servant 
from the wrath of the devouring elements, vouchsate also to make 
him an instrument for the salvation of thy creatures from the wrath 
to come! And when thy seventh and last angel, in the last war of 
the elements, shall pour forth the vials of thy ‘wrath, and thy mighty 
voice shall proclaim unto all the nations of the earth, ‘ It is done!’ 
forget not this little household! Shadow them under thy brooding and 
protecting wings! Let there be no wanderer from the flock, but let 
them all, a family in heaven, rejoice together in the light of thy ever- 
lasting love!’ 

When the prayer was concluded, and we arose from our knees, 
Adam took a seat by his sister, and unable, iron-nerved as he was, to 
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control the emotions that had been swelling in his heart for day s, he 
laid his head upon her bosom, and ‘ wept, and was forgiven.’ 





AFTeR all, there is no love less selfish than a sister’s : 


‘My sister, my sweet sister! if a name 
Purer and holier were, it should be thine !’ 


ot SR ORO 


So spake the wayw ard Childe to his sister; and when wife and daugh- 
ter were deaf to his fame, and spoke not his name in their household, 


Vike 


and Fanaticism refused his remains a resting place among England’s ; 
illustrious departed, where there sleeps none worthier, his sister, his 4 
‘ sweet sister,’ gave them consecration, and built over them the mon- 4 
ument which now guards them from the desecration of those who 4 
should have claimed to be nearer and dearer. And ‘she, proud “ 
Austria’s mournful flower,’ where was her mournfulness, when they 3 
gave the hero of the world’s history and her lord to the ‘vulture and 4 
the rock?’ Cold, selfish, and sensual, she pursued the routine of 4 
courtly patrician observances, or hastened from them to common j 
plebeian abandonment; while Pauline, not the less sensual, but the ¥ 


sister, was anxious to forsake, for that lonely rock, the voluptuousness 
of the soft clime she so loved, to whose clorious statuary her glowing 
form had given beauty, that she might share the exile, and solace the 
sorrow, and soothe the loneliness, of that forsaken husband, who was 
still to her the man of destiny ; still to her a beloved brother, whose 
blood was her blood; who had given her renown, and empire, and to 
whom, world- forsaken, she could give what is worth the world, a 
sister’s unchanging love ! 
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A OFRER: “2. 4. 


Faraway, ah! faraway 

From her own green isle, she died, 
And, for shroud that wraps decay, 

Early changed the garb of bride. 
Fatal to our northern flower 

Was theglare of tropic day; 
Wretched was her dying hour, 

Far away, far away! 


Never more, ah! never more, 

Will she glad the festal throng ; ; 
Faded is the look she wore, 

Voiceless is her lip of song. 
Gifted Daughter of the Nine! 

Well may friends thy fate deplore, 
They will hear a strain like thine, 

Never more, never more! 


Fare thee well, ah, fare thee well! 
Dark thy life grew, near its close; 
Mildew on thy spirit fell, 
Like wan blight upon the rose. 
Ended is thy warbling now, 
Mistress of the chorded shell; 
Dust ison thy withered brow — 
Fare thee well, fare thee well! 





‘L ree that the dead have conferred a blessing on me, by helping me to think rightly of the 
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TEACHING OF THE DEAD. 


Rev. Oxvitte Dewey. 


C'att’st thou the dead, our teachers ? 
Must we come, 
And sit among the clods, and lay our ear 
‘To the damp crannies of the loathsome tomb, 
And listen tor their lore?) There breathes no sound 
From all those sternand stone-bound sepulchres, 
Save that through rustling grass, the low winds sweep, 
And stir the branches of yon dark-browed pines, Sa 
In sullen undulation. 
Yet, thou say’st, 3 

The dead are teachers. F 

Would they stretch their hands, 
And on our tablets write one pencil-trace, 
How would we hoard itin our heart of hearts! oO 
Allmotionless! All passionless! All mute! 


Oh, Silence, twin with Wisdom! I would press - 
My lip upon yon cradled infant’s grave, 
And drink the murmur of its smitten bloom. 
{ mother’s young pride in her beautiful, : 
Laid low! Laidlow! How slight the aspen-stem : 
Round which her heart’s joys twmed! Ours too are frail, 
Like hers. The flowret in the reaper’s path 

Hath as good hope to greet the golden morn. 


Read I thy lesson right, my little one ? 

Lo, by thy side the strong man slee —_ well, 

The iall, proud man, who towered like Israel's king, 
With head above the people. Yet, his wail, 

Was it not weak, as thine, when Death launched home 
The fatal arrow? ‘Dust to dust !’ should be 

The mournful watch-word of the born of earth, 

And the deep teaching of such lonely creed 

Best cometh from the dead. 


Ah, let me kneel 
Here, on this mound, where sleeps my early friend, 
And wait her words, in lowline ‘ss of soul. 
Speakest thou not to me? — thou, whose loving voice 
Gav’st the sweet key-tone to our fond discourse, 
When lost in lonely haunts, we wandered long, ~ 
Shununing the c rowd? 


Dear as thou wert to me, 
In that cementing time, when schoo}-day sports 
Make lasting sisterhood, even now, it seen:s 
1 loved thee not enough. Say, was it so, 
My lost companion? Were there tender w ords 
! might have said to thee, yet said them not? 
Were there not higher flights of glorious thought, 
And nobler trophies on life’s eragesd steep, 
To which I might have urged thee? 


Blind! and weak ! 
I thought to have thee ever by my side ; 
And so the hours swept by, till thou didst spread 
4 hidden wing, and prove thine angel-birth. 
Oh teach me, with a firmer grasp, to seize 
The passing day, nor with omitted deeds, 
Nor the defrauded sympathies of love, 
Load the uncertain future. So thy tomb 
Shall be my blest instructor, and I'’I! go 
Sadder, yet wiser, to my work again, 
Amid the changeful ministries of lite. 


Jacob Jones. { December, 


JACOB JONES. 


‘ Ye curious chaunters of the wood, 
That warble forth Dame Naturc’s layes, 
Thinking your passions understood 
By your weak accents: what’s your praise, 
When Philomell her voyce shall raise ?’ 
Sirk Hexry Worrton. 


Tuat William Shakspeare did not write the tragedy of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus,’ is a question to many minds so satisfactorily settled, that 
the admission of the play among the acknowledged jewels of his 
crown, is considered a positive intrusion. That Jacob Jones, of the 
Inner Temple, and formerly of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, bar- 
rister-at-law, etc., etc., did write a play called ‘ The Gladiator,’ is a 
fact stated in black and white, upon the veritable title-page of a pam- 
phlet, bearing this inscription, now lying and being within four inches 
of our own pen. Moreover, we are assured, in an advertisement 
dated December 20, 1836, that this play was written more than ten 
years since, and is now published for the first time, in consequence of 
the ‘Star of Spartacus’ having been familiarized to the British 
public, through the representation of Dr. Bird’s American tragedy of 
the ‘Gladiator.’ Ten years! Behold an example of the inherent 
modesty of true genius! All hallowed be the sanctum, wherein for 
one hundred and twenty moons reposed this ‘gem of purest ray 
serene,’ where, hidden from the vulgar eye of mortals, its divine light 
was effulgent only to the enraptured contemplation of Jacob Jones. 

The genius of our author was precocious. His soul, even when 
he himself was juvenile, was ‘above buttons.” The yearnings of his 
young ambition overleaped the childish trivialities of hobby-horses and 
gilt gingerbread, and aspiringly ensconced its possessor in the shilling 
gallery of Saddler’s Wells. Atan age when his dental organs were 
not sufficiently powerful to crush even the mollified crisp of cream 
candy, he evinced an uncontrollable predilection for pea-nuts! This 
precocious appetite fur dramatic food may be mentioned as prima 
facie evidence of that green propensity for things theatrical, which in 
after years strengthened to a ripeness sufficient to produce the extra- 
ordinary tragedy of ‘ The Gladiator.’ Nor was it only in this par- 
ticular preponderancy, that his great dramatic taste thus early disco- 
vered itself. The infant Jones gave indication, equally decisive, of 
the peculiar bent of his genius, and in a manner more truly remark- 


able : 


‘He lisped in numbers, and the numbers came :’ 


And astounding as it may seem, the numbers were those of Shak- 
speare, and the words identical. Far be it from the humble biogra- 
pher of this greatest of modern dramatists, to attempt an explanation 
of the causes, either phrenological or pathological, which went to 
produce this wonderful precocity: but that the juvenile Jones imbibed 
Shakspeare with his mother’s milk, is a fact attested by the most re- 
spectable authority. It was our good fortune, some years since, to 
become acquainted with the venerable lady who had the high honor 


of watching the infantillage of the poet, in the agreeable and truly 
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interesting capacity of deeds: This honorable matron delighted 
exceedingly to dwell upon the early days of her interesting charge. 

She spoke of Jacob as being, in the years immediately succeeding 
his paphood, imbued with a strong predilection for Shakspeare, and 
for which she was, equally with his proud and happy parents, at 
a loss to account. ‘I well remember,’ said she, when speaking of 
his baby pranks, ‘I well remember asking him one day whether he 
would have his bread buttered, or made ‘sweet with honey, and his 
marvellous reply was in the very words of Shakspeare’s Miss Juliet: 
‘ Sweet, honey, nurse.’ His brother Hamilton, some years his senior, 

was once, while they were playing with a pet kid, attacked by the 
animal, upon which Jacob raised a stone and sent it at the quadru- 
ped, exclaiming, in an angry tone, ‘ Take that, you old goat, you! So 
much for Bucking Ham.!’ Many other coincidences of thought and 
expression were “related, all proving the existence of faculties equal 
to, and remarkably congruous with, those which the world had long 
before declared could never be approached. 

The respectable sire of the junior Jones conducted, in a highly 
creditable manner, a flourishing business in the soap and candle line. 
The house of Jansen, Jones, and Company, ere the gentle breezes 
of eighteen summers had kissed the expanding forehead of Jacob, had 
risen, through the excellence of their sweet-scerited white and brown 
bars, to a palmy state of credit, to which the clear light of their four 
pound moulds added an effulgence amounting to an enviable illumina- 
tion. It was the fond hope and constant advice of the doating father, 
that his son would take kindly to the candle business, and add ano- 
ther Jones to the firm; but Jacob, despising what he somewhat irre- 
verently called the slippery occupation of his father, constantly and 
stubbornly declined his counsel. His taste was classic ; but for him 
Grease had no inspiration. It was in vain that he was led to look 
back upon the early days of Jansen, Jones, and Company, and con- 
trast it in its strivings for half-saved candle-ends, and the drippings 
sedulously gleaned from the consumptive rib which swung on Sun- 
days before the kitchen fire, to its present glorious independence. It 
was in vain to remind him of the fame of their brilliant dips, which 
illuminated one half of the British empire, or the honor which at- 
tended their variegated balls, as they washed the other half. To the 
final question placed before him in the bright array of all these com- 
mendations, the poetic Jacob, with the candle-light of genius flashing 
from his eye, and the tallow of ambition resolving itself into tapers 
of immortal glory in his heart, replied: ‘I'll be d—d if I do!’ 
Straightway Mr. Jones became a sentimentalist. He wore his eyes 
heavenward, and his collar open. He took to abstraction, whiskers, 
and gin-and-water. His residence, like his aspirations, soon became 
lofty. His first weekly allowance was parted with for segars, and 
his second for a month’s airy location ‘ near a garret’s to 

It was on a raw, gusty night, in the month of Nov ember, 1824, that 
Mr. Jones had ensconced himeclf behind the safest pane of glass in 
his attic, with the remnant of the last one of the last dozen of his 
soul-composing Havanas. He gazed upon the storm, and grew 
thoughtful upon the fate of genius. As the wind puffed fitfully 
through the broken panes, so puffed he the smoke of his Spaniard ; 
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and this unison of action with the e le -ments, led him naturally enough 
to the contemplation of the remarkable coincidence which existed, 

at that particular moment, in the storm without, and that which raged 
within his own bosom. ‘This state of mind could not long exist, in a 
temperament so sensitive as his to outward influences, and so essen- 
tially imaginative and poetical, without engendering some mighty con- 
ception. His mind had wavered long, irresolute between two im- 
pulses. Some lines, which a few weeks before he had addressed to 
his late Majesty, entitled the ‘Gallant Ship,’ complimentary to the 
nautical taste of his highness, would, he thought, draw down upon 
him the royal approbation. One verse alone of this gem of the sea 
has reached us: 

‘Blow high, blow low, ye mighty airs, 
With elemental rancor, 


Our gallant ship ye cannot move, 
Because she is at anchor!’ 


An offer of the laurel was what he had partly concluded upon ac- 
cepting ; ; but his genius was evidently dramatic, and should he 
retain the laureateship, would it not interfere with those theatrical 
results, which the world expected from his genius? This question 
he could not satisfactorily answer. He would do the poetical honors 
to his Majesty, and yet he must do his duty to the world. Great states- 
men have been puzzled upon similar grounds. Happy for the world 
is it, that on this identical night of November, 1824, there happened 
this terrible storm, aud that the poetic Jones was by to behold it. This 
war of the elements won a victory for the drama. It arrested the 
wavering of the poet; it settled the question ; it decided Jones, and 
he declareth it. Hear him: 


* How isit that the elemental war, 
The furious strivings of the winds and waves, 
The jar of Nature, and the ocean’s whirl 
The sea-cries, and the lightning, and the thunder, 
Should breathe a grateful calm upon my mind, 
And soothe its storms, and lay its passions still ? 
E’en as the ships are tossed upon the foam, 
So has my soul till now been rudely tossed ! 
Now is my resolution taken — Now!’ 


Fancy the poet, after this brilliant burst of inspiration, standing 
erect, his eye cast upward, his arms folded, his feet firmly fixed 
in the first position, his lips compressed, forcing the extremity of his 
regalia into close companionship with the ¥ rery tip of his nose, his 


whole attitude, in fine, comprising a positive and animated picture of 


inflexible decision. ‘ Now!’ the segar dropped from his lips with the 
word ; down he sat, seized again his pen, that pen which was to trace 
the glorious letters of his immortality, and wrote the first scene of 
‘ The Gladiator, a Tragedy,’ at a dash. 

Scene first opens with a view of the training-grounds of Battiatus, 
Spartacus, and other gladiators, engaged in their exercise, while Bat- 
tiatus, and a select party of ‘the fancy,’ are overlooking them. After 
a little quiet grumbling, at the lazy manner in which Spartacus ope- 
rates, Battiatus gently insinuates his amiable intention of scourging 
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Spartacus on the morrow. Jie ios exeunt’ of Battiatus and the 
other sportsmen, the gladiators gather around Spartacus, and thus 
fearfully discourse : 


Spar. Scourged! scourged to-murrow! when the morrow dawns! 
This once free manhood brook the accursed scourge! 
My gods desert me! women see my shame! 
And: prese nt degradation grows nine-fold, 
To make a reptile of me! 

Craixvus. By the fiends! 

To-morrow, ay, I prophecy, to-night, 
When they are brave with wine. 

Spar. No Crixus, no! 
Scourged! — no, not scourged! 

Crix. The dog, and I, and all! 


It sometimes happens, as in the case of our poet, that men of great 
genius hit upon the same thought, but seldom that they use the 
same means to express it. The emphatic and scornful exclamation 
of Crixus, in this quotation, is therefore somewhat remarkable. We 
must believe that Mr. Jones was conversant with Slawkenbergius, 
either in the original, or some well-studied translation. The ideas 
and modes of expression of the two authors are strikingly similar. 
= lib. v1., page 110, Slawk., are these remarkable words: ‘Canis et 

Zo et pater ; ;’ which being rendered into English, reads, ‘ The dog, 
a 1, and father.’ We allude to this more to > show the deep reading 
and classic research of our dramatist, than from any pedantic desire 
to display our own erudition. 

Brooding over their wrongs, the gladiators come to the manly 
resolution of rapping their ‘money-scraping’ task-masters over the 
mazzard, with their mock weapons, when they shall have become suf- 
ficiently drunk to be incapable of resistance. This resolve fixed upon, 
‘Camilla,’ the wife of Spartacus, and a very exemplary woman, enters. 
In the discourse which follows, we ate at a loss which most to admire, 
the devoted affection of the wife, or the heroic style in which she 
urges the conspirators to maintain their resolution, and a decided de- 
zree of rigidity in their upper lips : 


Spar. Your dagger, girl! 
Cam. Ha!* 
Spar. I have need of it. 
Cam. What is your need ? 
Can your need equal mine, to hoard it here, ( pointing to her bosom,) 
Secret and sharp, in this audacious clime, 
Ever to guard your Thracian’s love from harm, 
The chaste wife of her soldier, to the death! 
Spar. Her soldier’s back to-morrow feels the scourge. 
Cam. The scourge! the scourge! oh! take it, clutch it fast! 
You have the direr need! ’tis yours! —O knife! 
Keep thou my soldier undisguised —a man, 
And master of himself. The scourge! no, no } ! 
My Spartacus shall never brook the scourge! (embraces him.) 
Spar. Never, I swear! 
Cam. Swear all of you, if men! 
GiapiatTors. We swear! We swear!’ 





* Did you speak to me, Sir ? (short.} 
VOL. XIV. 65 
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The thing appears to be settled, and Camilla is suddenly blessed 


of prophetic illumination : 


‘The prophet-spirit seizes me, and lo! 
The god, the god descends upon my heart! 
Rise all— rise now; the hour is ripe!’ 


Lead on! 

| Sounds of revelry within: more gladiators come up : some go off. 
Yon rogues have sworn 

To-morrow they will scourge us — perhaps to-night ! 

And some of us devote to dismal shame, 

For sport! — their very pleasure! Stripes, blood, and groans, 
Disgrace, and naked shame — sport, sport !— mere sport! 
Manhood defile od, and manliness w hipped dead. 

Hell's river for such sport P 


With a tolerable knowledge of what is called effective language, we 
have no hesitation in declaring this last burst of indignation decidedly 
pow erful, and one which a discreet audience would probably encore. 


supposed to have been accustomed to descend upon the 


breast of the prophetic Camilla, for while, according to the stage 
direction, ‘Spartacus walks about ina state of great excitement,’ she 
thus soliloquizes : 


‘One sultry noon 
When Spartacus, for sale, was dragged to Rome, 
I watched him as he slept; and strange to view, 
A serpent gently coiled around his face, 
Then slid away, and no where could be found! 
I, with my gift of divination moved, 
Unclosed my lips, and thus the omen hailed : 
‘A future greatness, Spartacus, be thine! 
A formidable rise, a bright career, 
A hero’s end and fame, for ever more ! 
That greatness is iulfilling.’ 


aroused by this glowing prospect, shakes off his abstrac- 


tion, and like a giant "refteabed with wine, nerves himself to the 

mighty determination to fulfil his destiny. 
spirits around him, he battles it furiously with Messrs. Battiatus and 
Company, who of. course are utterly routed — as it might be in the 


Assisted by the manly 


a bed-post. 


Scene third is ‘Mount Vesuvius, covered with wild vines and 
thickets ;* the Romans at its foot; 
Clodius Glauber enters, conversing with a Roman officer : 


the beacon of Spartacus above : 


Giavser. Let’s on this way! 
How say you that our sentries do not doze, 
Serving the mere pretensions of a watch !’ 


Sentinet. The pass-word! Stand! 


Griavuser. The Pretor. 
SentrxeEv. All is well! 
Orricer. Felt you a shock ? 
Giavser. A rumbling under ground. 
Sextinet. Stand! Who goes there? 
Orricer. The Eagle. 
SENTINEL. Pass along. 
Orricer. Hitherward it sounded. 
Gravser. Hist! Again it rolls, 


Like thunderings in the bowels of the earth ! 


* Tue hint for this idea of representing Vesuvius hidden by wild vines and thickets, was probably 


borrowed from the sublime conception of the celebrated painter, Signor Davusexwt, of painting the 
moon behind a cloud. 
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With all deference to the better judgment of our author, we are 
decidedly of the opinion that the remarks of Mr. Glauber, in this 
place, ‘ smell too much of the shop,’ and allude altogether too profes- 
sionally to some of the active effects of his excellent medicine. We 
wish to regard Mr. Glauber as the leader of the Roman army, and 
not, at this present moment, as the respectable apothecary and ma- 
nufacturer of the salit.c aperient which bears his name. 

Spartacus, at the head of the gladiators, enters disguised, and gives 
utterance to a spirit-stirring couplet : 


‘Blow, blow the trumpets! Blow unto the hills! 
Send hurricanoes through your tubes of brass !’ 


The introduction of hurricanoes here, upon Mount Vesuvius, with 
the fire and smoke spouting from the crater, and the awful rumblings 
under the very feet of the soldiers, cannot fail to fill an audience with 
reverence for the imagination which conceived an idea so fearfully 
sublime. It is a climax of the terrible in fancy, to which the actual 
red-hot vomitings of the mountain are but the pictured reality. Mr. 
Glauber and his friends prove themselves masters of the better part 
of valor, and retire. The gladiators, naturally a little elated by their 
success, fall to boasting : 


Grapiator. Who shall gainsay these regulars of Rome 
Are swift of foot ? 
Seconp Grapraror. They'll beat their racers next, 
And leave their galled steeds distanced, like ourselves. 
Graprator. Speed wastheir need, and flight their jockey! 
Seconp Griapiator. True! 
GuiapiaTor. To see them clustered round the sole ascent, (sneeringly,) 
They dreamed not we could clamber down behind. ~ 
Sreconp GiapiatTor. Because they could not scale the rugged steep, 
They wisely reckoned we could not descend ! 


Castus and Camminicus are not exactly satisfied with the division of 
the spoils, and express opinions decidedly anti-agrarian. Castus de- 
clares he likes it not: 


I told him, long ago, it should not be : 
Quoth Spartacus, ‘It shall; so peace, good Castus !’ 
Cam. That ‘shall’ is o’er emphaiic. 
Castus. On his lips an overweening knack ——’ 


Castus is certainly a most unconscionable rogue. His desire is not 
only to usurp the place of the gallant Spartacus in war, but also in 
love, by basely stealing the sweet affections of the most gentle Ca- 
milla. To accomplish these ends, the rout of the Roman army being 
effected, he urges a marchon Rome. Spartacus is about consenting 
to this fatal measure, when his guardian angel ‘ enters wildly,’ in the 
shape of Camilla, and warns her lord against the movement. She re- 
lates, most blankversically, how that, sitting in her tent, musing on 
past dangers, and future glories, and the towering greatness of her 
beloved hero, and other apt and interesting subjects, she was startled 
by an apparition. But hear the lady herself: 


A rustling motion struck my ear ; 
I pansed; the curtain in the midst unclosed, 

And through it slowly moved a withered crone, 
A solemn beldame, lean, decrepid, wan. 
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She, fixing on my face her haggard eyes, 
First mumbling to herself unearthly spells, 
After a space of horror, thus broke forth: 
‘Thou whom by fits the prophet-spirit moves, 
Where is the god inspires thee?* Is he wroth? 
Have not his mystic instigations ceased ? 
E’en now, without thy knowledge, once so rife, 
Thy husband madly yields to march on Rome. 
Go warn him what the ancient Sybil bids: 
March not on Rome!’ 

Castus. Some Roman in disguise.’ 


The severe and delicate sarcasm conveyed in this exclamation of 
Castus, is a remarkable evidence of that satirical spirit, for v hich 
all sensitive and poetical souls, who have felt the spurns which patient 
merit of the unworthy takes, have been celebrated. It needed a 
Byron or a Jones, to have conceived the withering bitterness of that 
thought. We can fancy a favorite of ours, a remarkably promising 
member of the Park company of tragedians, in the part of Castus, 
giving utterance, with a contemptuous curl of his upper lip, to the 
magnificent scorn of this scorching line. Snaues, of ‘ Franklin’ 
notoriety, whilome immortalized in this magazine of immortality, 
might achieve something like its spirit, by a jerk of his thumb over his 
Jeft shoulder; but if we had written it, we should feel safer to trust 
this part to Mr. Jounson, of the Park, who, by touching, with the 
thumb of his right hand, the extreme point of his nasal organ, and 
turning a ‘ visionary coffee-mill,’ in the well-understood and ex- 
tremely classic ‘ Don’t you wish you may get it’ style, would top the 
spirit of the expression most effectively. 

But we find the charms of this exquisite drama coming so thick 
upon us, that to descant upon each of them, would fill an entire num- 
ber of this valuable periodical. We must therefore bring our com- 
ments to a sudden close, and by a few extracts, taken at random, leave 
the susceptible reader to utter his own rhapsodies upon the 


BEAUTIES OF JACOB JONES. 


BORROWING FOR A PURPOSE, 


Ye triple furies ! hear! 
Lend me your whips of scorpions, and your claws, 
To tear the shrivell’d flesh from off her bones! 
NEIGHBORLY. 


Till they are fain to sue in humbler sort, 

And fain they shall be,’ere our course is run, 
Set out no more in search of us ; for we, 
When least they calculate, will visit them. 


HERALD’S DUTY. 


Camilla, what is a herald’sduty? To report 
Nor more nor less but that which he is bid. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS, 


I ’ve put a sting beneath the herald’s tongue, 
Will spirt its venom in the eyes of Rome! 


ASTRONOMY. 


As we crossed the threshhold, 
I turned to read the heavens; that moment, Night 
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* No allusion to gin-and-water, 
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Rent her cloud-pall, and through the rift gleamed forth 
‘’hree stars ’o the Bear! 


SPEED SUDDENLY CHECKED. 


Hermes be witness, I outran my wind, 

To warn the consuls how the senate far’d ; 
And rushing at a torrent of full speed, 

Just turned the corner headlong on more thieves, 
Who nipp’d me in their arms. 


DUTY PERFORMED. 


The generals charged to watch the robbers’ steps, 
Using the speed that waits on word of mouth, 
Have sent me post — and I have killed my hor sc! 


VIRTUE ELOQUENT. 


Thy shade, thy echo, and, by the great gods! 
Who set on ee souls the hounds of hell, 
Thy unpolluted, farthful, spotless wife ! 


SHADOWS OF ILL. 


The sacred chickens keep a solemn fast, 
The birds fly lucklessly, dogs howl by day, 
Eclipses darken us both sun and moon, 
And yester eve, to spread the panic more, 

A victim there was slain without a heart. 


VIRTUE: VAN AMBURGH IN DISGUISE. 


Lions confess a virtuous woman’s power, 
Wolves shall not touch whom lions dare not harm! 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Spartacvs. My gem! what man is this? he keeps aloof! 
Know you the bold attempter ? 
Camitta, By my love! 
I know him for a coward, and no man. 


DIVINATION. 


The lots are casting in the plains above; 
They are drawn out in melancholy tens, 
And one in every ten. 


ORIGINAL TESTIMONY. 


Spartacus. Alas the day! is valiant Crixus slain 7 
Cam. So testify full thirty thousand dead. 
‘Twelve thousand slain are twice twelve thousand gained.’ 


LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATA. 


Camitta. I know you, Romans; nor will trust you; stay, 
A little while! another gaze! a kiss! 
One brief communion with the glorious dead! 
One look, alone, upon my slaughtered love! 
My Spartacus! my hero! my soul’s pride! 
My gladiator! and my more than king! 
Hear me, behold me, now, and hover o’er ! 
I will not live to feel thou art no more! 


[ Stabs herself in the body, and the curtain falls. 


The only return we can ask of Mr. Jacob Jones, of Brazen Nose, 
for this humble endeavor to place the outpourings of his mighty mind 
in full light before the American public, is, that from the deep well 
of his genius he will fetch us up another beaker of this heavenly 
nectar; and, as a dramatic favorite of ours used to say, in reply to 
the call-boy, when he remonstrated with him, after fetching his third 
mug of ale, ‘ keep fetching ’em !’ c, 
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WiNTHRAaA TWIE2e BT. 


Brier hour for thought ; the dark and wintry day 
Is deepening into night, and one paie star, 
To guide the traveller with its tremulous ray, 
Just glimmers in the purple depths afar : 
Darkness comes stealing on; from labor free, 
The weary woodman seeks his cottage door, 
Where mirthful children, on the sanded floor, 
Leap at his coming, and press round his knee. 
Through distant casements, lights are twinkling now, 
Where busy matrons still the needle ply, 
Or some pale student strains his aching eye, 
And bends o’er classic page, with choanhtial brow ; 
Stir we the fire, seek Fancy’s wild domain, 
And build some airy fabric’s dizzy height again. M oN. M. 


















A MARRIED MAN’S EYE. 


































‘There ’s daggers in men’s eyes!’ 


‘Open the window, Hetty,’ said my uncle Andover, to the house- 
maid ; ‘let in a little fresh air, this fine morning.’ Hetty threw up 
the sash quickly, and smash! went a pane of glass. The poor girl 
turned her frightened eye toward us, but my uncle went on talking 
as if he had not heard the noise. 

‘Sir, Mr. Andover, please to look,’ said Hetty, ‘I have broken a 
pane of glass, and Miss Andover will be so angry !’ 

‘Angry !—forwhat? Here, take this money,’ said he, ‘and run 
off quickly for the glazier. I will pick up the pieces while you are 
gone. ‘Angry,’ indeed! Miss Andover does npt get angry for such 
triiles; but be off be vre she comes home, if you are afraid.’ 

Dear uncle Andover! — he screened every body from harm. All 
Camperdown knew the value of his friendship. He was just turned 
of sixty, with a healthy, unbroken constitution, a fine flow of spirits, 
and an even temper. He was benevolent and untiring in his dispo- 
sition to do good ; and as all the world knew this, he was not suffered 
to remain unoccupied amoment. All this, added to a large income, 
and a larger heart, made him one of the most popular men in Cam- 

erdown. 

With all these qualifications, it was a wonder that he never mar- 
ried, for he was a very handsome man, even at this advanced age. 
But he was a bachelor from choice, I assure you; for many a lady, 
even now, would be glad to reccive an offer from him. Strange as 
it may appear, it is nevertheless really true, my uncle was never in 
love — that is, violently in love, as 1 am at this moment —and there- 
fore he never thought of marriage. $ 

‘My dear uncle,’ said I, when the glazier had gone, ‘how has it 
happened that you never married? You have always been rich, and 
from what I can now see, you must have been very handsome.’ Here 
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my uncle pulled up his collar, and settled his chin, casting his eye 
toward the glass. 

‘Why, as to that, Leo, I believe I was tolerably well-looking in 
my youth, and I cannot but say [ had many inducements to marry. 
My parents were very desirous that I should fall in love, and many a 
beauty was pointed out to me; but I suppose I had no turn for the 
tender passion. The fact is, Leo, | loved every woman so well, that 
I was afraid of hurting the feelings of the whole sex, if I gave one 
the preference. = This was not, however, the only reason,’ said he, 
after a pause. ‘1 had another and a stronger one. All my life I 
have been watching the behaviour of men to their wives, and I never 
met with one man— no, not even your father, and he came of a gen- 
tle kind — who did not scourge his wife the very moment she was in 
his power. And, Leo, mark my words, you will do it too. It is 
human nature; it seems a thing not to be helped.’ 

‘Scourge their wives! I scourge a woman! —such a lovely crea- 
ture as Flora Webb!’ thought ‘I. ‘But what do you mean by 

‘scourging !” ’ 

‘I mean what [ say. Do you think there is only one kind of 
scourging? I certainly do not mean beating , though many a fellow, 
if he dared, would strike his wife, or slap her face, “if she ‘only acted 
alittle perversely, just as he had acted, perhaps, only the moment be- 
fore: but the scourging of which I speak, is with the eye; ay, you 
may stare, but it is the Married Man's Eye. Come, let us go to the 
village; I owe every body a visit, particularly Ormsby, who is just 
married to my little pet.’ Every young woman, by ‘the way, was 
Uncle Andover’s pet. ‘1 cannot tell in which w ay she offends his 
married eye, but | will warrant that he has begun his scourging 
already. There is your aunt Phillida; she sees this matter as 1 do, 
and that has kept her from marrying. Before we settled in Camper- 
down, she had plenty of offers, for rich women are scarce. That old 
Mr. Root offered his hand to her full thirty years ago.’ 

‘Look over the way, uncle: there stands that little red-haired 
Davison, the meanest looking man I ever saw. Is it true that he 
made an attempt to address my sister Fanny, while | was in Europe (” 

‘ Yes, he made a desperate attempt, but he was repulsed with scorn. 
Do not speak of it before your aunt, for it puts her in a passion. I 
only wish we could keep him from coming so often to Camperdown, 
for he is hateful to me, as well as to her; “and Mrs. Campbell ~= that 
is,our Jenny Hart that was — has set her face against him, and that 
has decided his fate here.’ 

‘What! is Mrs. Campbell, the Jenny Hart of the thread-and- 
needle store ?— she whom all the young men used to gaze at so !— 
the one that every body was in love with ?’ 

‘Yes; and I will take you there to-morrow. She is on a visit to 
New-York to-day. Your aunt told her all about Davison; and so, 
as I said, having set her face against him, he will not find it very con- 
venient to settle in our neighborhood. Let him remain at Starkford.’ 

‘Why, uncle, | never knew you so bitter toward any one before. 
‘What has he done to merit all this ?’ 

‘Well, Leo, we talked of scourging; of married men scourging 
their wives with the eye ; but this man, for one that calls himself a 
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man, is more brutal than a savage. Just look at him; a little paltry 
fellow, not bigger than my thumb; with red hair, a freckled face, a 
nose that you can hardly see, deep-set little red eyes, an ear like a 
long oyster, and a neck like a crane. There he goes; and he has a 
laugh and a joke with every one he meets. There comes our good 
Mr. Foster, the engineer. Ah! Alfred Grey does not stop; he 
touches his hat, and walks on. It has cowed Davison for a second; 
but there comes Job Martin, the tax-gatherer ; now Davison has said 
a good thing, and they are laughing at it. There comes our good 
Mr. Parsells. See how Davison’s hat goes off to him: there was a 
bow for you!’ 

‘ Who is this Mr. Parsells, uncle? Ido not recollect ever hearing 
the name before.’ 

‘He is a retired merchant, and has bought an estate at Wicklowe, 
in the next village. He is very rich, and little Davison fawns and 
cringes before him, like a spaniel. I see it all now; there is an only 
daughter there, too. Miss Parsells is not what I call an ugly woman, 
but if it were not for her immense expectations, ugly as Davison is 
himself, he would look for mure beauty. The fellow has been twice 
married. Yes, there he goes: he has left the others, and has walked 
off with good-natured Jemmy Parsells.’ 

‘ But supposing that Miss Parsells 7s ugly? Surely this man can 
have no pretensions to her hand; and he is upward of forty, by his 
looks.’ 

‘ There is nothing better nor worse to be said of him, than that he 
scourged his wife to death. He married an only child; I speak of 
his first wife, for the second one, poor thing!—no, lucky erea- 
ture ! — died of a pleurisy, before he had time to commence opera- 
tions. His first wife was a young lady of good birth, and, as was 
supposed at the time, of good fortune. She was an intimate school 
friend of your aunt Phillida, but their intercourse was interrupted 
after the marriage. Mr. Dell, the father of Christina, was reputed 
to be rich, and Davison so ingratiated himself with him, that, being a 
hypochondriac, and not a good business man, the fellow soon became 
his factotum. Every thing fell into his hands; and the short of it is, 
that he determined to have Mr. Dell’s money, and his daughter in the 
bargain, since he could not get one without the other. 

‘Ah, uncle,I recollect now: did I not see a Mrs. Davison with Aunt 
Phillida, at the Springs, the summer before I went abroad ? 

‘Yes, about four years ago, just before she died; and it was there 
that I saw how the wretch treated her; and yet no one else perceived 
it but your aunt and myself. Very few look deeply into such matters. 
Christina was compelled into the marriage; but your aunt thinks 
that if all the property had been settled on her, Davison would have 
treated her differently. 1 doubt it.’ 

‘It is scarcely possible to tell you in what his deviltries consisted ; 
but they were of such a nature, that in ten years — it was a slow poison, 
that eye of his— he fairly worked this gentle creature out of existence. 
I only wish you dared ask your aunt all about it, for women under- 
stand this misery better than men; but it almost sets her raving. Our 
principal reason for quitting Starkford, was because he had bought 
an estate there. Before the wretch married poor Christina Dell, he 
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was the most devoted, the most obsequious, the most tender of lovers. 
He had to work hard to get the innocent young creature, for her dis- 

like to him at first amounted almost to aversion. He ‘consulted her 

taste in every thing, and seemed to have no will but hers. 

‘ Well, Leo, only look at this man one year after marriage, nay one 
month, for he began immediately. He could not bear to hear her 
laugh ; he could not bear to see her pleased with any one’s conver- 
sation ; he sneered at her whenever she opened her lips — unobserved, 
mind, by others. By his hard manner, he drove off all her early asso- 
ciates, those who loved her dearly and could have comforted her. 
His eye — that little red eye of his — was kept on her whenever she 
opened her lips to speak, or to give an opinion ; and it had the power 
of a serpent over her. There is no thraldrom, Leo, like the thraldom 
of a married man’s eye. He expected impossibilities, almost, from 
her, for her constitution was very delicate, and when she did the ut- 
most that her feeble strength allowed, he sneered at her. At table, 
he never helped her to any thing he thought she-liked. She could 
not bear rare meat, neither could he; yet I am told that in his own 
house he would not allow the cook to send the meat up well done, lest 
his wife might perchance get a piece that she liked. He actually 
punished himself, that he might scourge his unoflending wife. If, in 
the most humble way, when she thought he was particularly good- 
humored, she asked him for a slice not quite so rare, he would say 
some brutal or unfeeling thing to her, for which the very negro in 
waiting would like tokick him. If he deigned to help her to another 
piece, it was cut from a burnt, hard part, equally unpalatable. She 
never ate a mouthful at that wretch’s table, without insult or taunt. 

‘It was fortunate that this poor young creature had no children ; for 
his nature was such that I verily believe he would have tormented them, 
for the pleasure of tormenting his wife. When she found that all 
happiness was denied her in this world, she turned her affections to 
another and a better. There she found peace and love—a love 
tender and enduring. She fell sick. at length; and then you should 
have seen the hypocrite. Oh, how he would run for the leecher, and 
bleeder — for the doctor, and the cler gyman! You would have thought 
him the most devoted and tender of husbands. Almost every one, 
save the servants and your aunt Phillida, were deceived. Even the 
doctor called him a pattern-husband. 

‘ How he must have shrunk from the touch of the good clergyman, 
on the day after the funeral! The reverend man dearly loved his 
pure and gentle wife; and it went hard with him to part with her; 
but with all the confidence she reposed in him, she never breathed 8 
syllable of her husband’s undeviating, petty tyranny. ‘ Rest, there- 
fore, in peace, my son!’ said he, as he arose to leave the room, placing 
his hand on her cruel husband’s head, ‘ as she for whom we mourn is 
now an angel in heaven. You tenderly loved her; you sustained 
her in sickness and sorrow, and you comforted her in the last trying 
moments. Your conscience must acquit you of the slightest inten- 
tional unkindness, for you were all that a tender, considerate husband 
should be. Grieve not, therefore, like one without hope ; ; but let us 
imitate the purity and integrity of her life, so that in the end your 
spirit may again be united to hers.’ 

VOL. XIV. 66 
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‘Would you believe it, Leo ?—the hypocrite told all this to one 
of his friends! There he comes agait. Only hear that laugh! Just 
so he roared, and ‘ made fun,’ when he was breaking his wife’ s heart 


at home. 


Jokes! No one could have a dinner or a supper party 


without him. He afterward married Lavinia Marks, on the strength 
of his goodness to his wife; and I have no doubt the same thing will 
operate on the mind of Miss Parsells and her father. Poor Christina 
Dell! But she is far happier where she is now, than she could be, 
even if Davison was not a brute. But come, let us sally out; it is 
visiting time, and we owe a great many Visits. So, here we eee 
this is Ormsby’s house. Now, a eo, look out for the man’s eye.’ 

The newly-married couple were sitting together very lovingly, and 
every thing around them was bride- like and comfortable. They 
jumped up ) quickly to welcome us, for my uncle, as I said, was a 
general favorite. He praised every thing over and over again: even 
the ugly clock on the mantel- piece had his kind notice. 

‘Yes, I knew you would like it,’ said the lively little lady, * but 
James does not think it suitable for this small room. It is rather 
large, to be sure; but then bronze is so much more fashionable than 
gold. 1 am sorry, now, since he dislikes it so much, that I did not 
take the gilt one; but, Mr. Andover, how could I tell, éhen, that he 
preferred | the gilt one? Then, he thought as I thought, and as I uni- 
formly preferred the bronze aheclie Ww hy he was only too happy to ap- 
prove — was not you, James?’ I never heard, then, of his dislike to 
this pocr clock ; but a month after marriage makes a great difference, 
you know, Mr. Andover.’ 

While she was laughing out gaily, in the pride and joy of a young 
bride’s heart, Ormsby was trying to catch her eye. I saw that her 
prattle disconcerted him, and he wanted to stop her; but she ran 
on, and my uncle listened with as much glee and innocence as herself. 
Ormsby walked across the room, so as to get in front of her, under 
pretence of pushing the clock straight. 

‘I believe James is satisfied with all my purchases,’ said she, ‘ but 
that foolish clock ; and if I could, I would change it, yet, for the gold 


one. Why, only a little before you came in 





Her husband caught her eye this time, and his look quelled her; 
for her laugh and her joyousness were at anend. She was puzzled 
to know why her little nonsense was taken amiss now, when it was 

always so pleasantly listened to before her marriage. This was evi- 
dently the first stroke of the married man’s eye. It embarrassed 
her; she cast a timid glance at her husband, and was silent. 

‘ Did you see the fellow’s s eye !’ asked my uncle, when on our way 
to the next house. ‘ Now the poor child said nothing amiss ; she was 
only a little bridish. Ormsby did not like the exposure. It showed 
he had struck the false colors of courtship, and had nailed up the red, 
stern flag to the mast-head. Men are all alike, Leo.’ 

Our next visit wasto Mr. Emerson, the chemist. He lived inthe great- 
est harmony with his wife ; they had heen married seven years, and had 
several fine children. The very moment we entered the house, he cast 
a fierce look at his better half. ‘ My dear Jane,’ said he, with a look 
and tone that badly accorded with the tender epithet, ‘why do you 
shut out Mr. Anderson’s dog!’ Do open the door, and let him come 


in. Pray excuse her,’ continued he, casting aside the married glance, 
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and okie 1 most kindly on us; pr ‘Mie osal an aversion to dogs, 
nay, such a foolish fear of them, on my poor Romeo has but a sorr 
time of it, for when my back is turned, he is banished to the kitchen. 

‘Then why,’ said my uncle, mildly, ‘why do you keep a dog, if 
Mrs. Emerson is afraid of them? 1am very fond of cats, and I should 
have two or three Maltese and Angolas, if Phillida were not averse 
to it. She dislikes cats as much as your wife fears dogs, and in con- 
sequence, [ have banished them. Leo, my son, step out and drive 
Brutus from the door; he is scratching at it, and Mrs. Emerson must 
not be kept uneasy.’ Emerson here cast another look. 

‘What,’ thought I, ‘do all men change in this way after marriage ? 
My uncle, as if divining my thoughts, “nodded his head, but I shook 
mine. ‘ Never, Flora, shali this eye of mine look otherwise than ten- 
derly on thee !’ 

‘Did you see Emerson’s eye!’ said my uncle, when fairly on the 
pavement : ‘ and yet he is a pleasant fellow. How well he talks, and 
how kind and considerate he is to every body, poor and all. He is 
really a good man, and we could not get on well without him; and I 
have no doubt that he is, in the main, an indulgent husbaud. Now 
he might as well give up his fancy for dogs, seeing that his wife dis- 
likes them. I cannot for my life conceive why he persists in it. Leo, 
it gives a Woman a very bad opinion of our sex, when she finds how 
different a lover and a husband are. I remember the time when this 
very man, that lords it so with his eye, used to leave his dog at home 
when he went to Brighton to visit his sweet-heart. He was tender 
enough of her feelings, then. He gave up smoking, too, knowin 
that she disliked the smell of tobacco-smoke, yet the cigar is hardly 
ever out of his mouth now. Did you see what a sarcastic look she 
put on, when [ said that I gave up cats to please your aunt? The ex- 
pression amounted to this: ‘ Yes, bachelor Andover, but there is all 
the difference in the world between giving up your whims to please 
your sister, and renouncing them to please your wife. If Phillida 
had been your wife, instead of your sister, the cats would have been 
paramount.’ And indeed, my dear nephew, | am afraid this would be 
the case. Itis this fear which has kept me an old bachelor.’ 

Our next visit was to Mr. Renshaw, a retired merchant. He had 
an excellent wife, and lovely children, all of whom were in good 
health, and well managed. He was so cheerful, and she seemed so 
much at her ease, that | cast my eye toward my uncle; but he shook 
his head. ‘ Wait awhile!’ said he, in an under tone. 

‘ How finely the children grow!’ said he to Mr. Renshaw. ‘ Let 
me see; your eldest must be twelve years old, now? 

+] really do not know,’ was the answer. ‘ My dear, how old did 
you say Augustus was? You tuld me, this morning, but I really have 
forgotten already.’ 

‘ “But if it had been an animal,’ said his wife, laughingly, you would 
not have forgotten. You always remember the age of your horse and 
your ’ Her husband gave her a look. 

We saw several glances of the married man’s eye, for the first did 
not seem to quell her sufficiently ; yet she said nothing to deserve 
them. ‘A woman,’ said my uncle, as we passed on to the next house, 
‘never knows when she may banter or trifle. Sometimes her hus- 
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band is in an easy mood, and then he will fall into the nonsense of 
the conversation ; for, after all,it is nothing but nonsense that one 
talks, inthese morning visits. Here lives our good Dr. Fielding : let 
us stop here.’ 

‘Doctor,’ said Mrs. Fielding, after we had chatted a little while, 
‘show Mr. Andover little Mat’s head, and see whether he pronounces 
the lump a wenora bruise.’ Ah, sucha look as she got! It stopped 
her short at once. The doctor had no desire that his old friend should 
suppose him so ignorant in so simple a matter as wen or no wen. 

‘I have no doubt,’ said uncle Andover, when we left the house, 
‘that the doctor was wondering and wondering about this wen, just 
for talk’s sake, before we w ent in; and so his wife, feeling anxious, 
and for the want of something better to say, blundered on the wen. 
Are you satisfied now, Leo?’ asked the good old bachelor. 

Every thing that wealth and taste could combine, was centred in 
and around the house of Mr. Frazer, a manufacturer in large business, 
and of great popularity. He was still in the prime of life, although 
he had a daughter married, whose first baby was now on its first visit 
to his house. Nothing, of course, was too good for the child and its 
mother, and Mr. Renshaw revelled in unalloyed happiness. We ad- 
mired and wondered at the child’s precocity and beauty, till even the 
mother was satisfied, and we were wondering what we should say 
next, when Mr. Frazer came in from his office. 

After hearing all our praises over again, and getting our opinion of 
his daughter’s looks, he cast a cross glance at his wife, and said, ‘My 
dear, I came near breaking my neck over the child’s wagon in the 
entry; how could you let. it stand there?’ ‘Oh, father,’ said the 
daughter, ‘it was my fault; it was I that left it there.’ His face 
cleared up in an instant ; for, as my uncle afterward observed, it makes 
a vast difference whether the injury, or opposition, or vexation, comes 
from a wife or a daughter. But with this branch of the question I 
have nothing todo at present. I am now only to speak of the mar- 
ried man’s eye. 

The next visit was to Mr. Graylove, the clergyman. I thought his 
wife could not be afraid of dogs, for there were no less than four lying 
about. Over one of them my uncle stumbled, as he entered the 
parlor; but instead of apologizing to him, Mr. Graylove cast a re- 
proachful look at his poor wife. 

‘I told Mrs. Graylove,’ said he, with another glance, ‘that if 
she persisted in driving old Carlo from the hearth-rug, he would take 
to the door-rug ; and now she sees | was right.’ 

‘Oh, never mind,’ said my uncle, mildly; ‘no harm is done; only 
that Carlo has chosen a very inconvenient place of rest; for he must 
be continually disturbed by the opening and shutting of the door.’ 

‘Yes, but the door opens outward, as you see,’ said Mrs, Graylove ; 

‘and people generally see him, and so step over him, if he is too lazy 
to get up, as he was to-day. If I had my way, dogs should never 
come in the parlor: they are a perfect nuisance, and I tell Mr. Gray- 
love ; 

The eye quelled her. ‘ What!’ said I, ‘is it always thus? Is the 
married eye always ready to reproach ? 

Our last visit was toa very aged couple, Timothy Winter, and his 
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wife. He was an old country gent‘: iaan, of eighty-six, affluent and 
respectable. On this day, there were thirty-six children, grand-chil- 
dren, great grand-children, and two little twin boys, his great-great- 
great grand-children. It was their aged relative’s birth-day.’ ‘Surely,’ 
thought I, ‘this man has scourged his eye out by this time.’ ‘ Look 
out for his eye!’ said uncle Andover. 

All seemed to hover about the old man, and I kept wondering why 
the same fuss was not kept up with the old lady, too. Very little no- 
tice was taken of her. There she sat, in a corner by herself, smiling 
and nodding, and looking so happy — poor old thing! — but to my 
eyes, she did not seem to belong to the people around her. She was 
a delicate, lady-like looking woman, with a mild expression, and of 
quiet manners; while the whole brood were needy, care-worn, 
sinister-looking people; rough and uneducated. Even the father, 
although of coarse exterior, had a cast of superiority. We often see 
this in families, and there is no accounting for it. 

The only one that at all resembled the old lady, was the mother of 
the little twin boys, who died of a broken heart, from ill usage. Her 
husband was a brute, and broke his neck in a horse-race, just one 
month after his wife’s death. The children were taken home to their 
paternal grandmother, and this, as I have said, was their first visit. 
With that placid smile on her face, old Mrs. Winter was the only one 
in the group who felt a pang at the loss of the children’s mother ; and 
yet, living at a great distance from her, she had never been seen by 
the aged people. 

No one, as I observed, paid much attention to old Mrs. Winter ; 
yet what had she not endured forthem all! In some shape or other, 
her assistance, her feelings, were in constant requisition. To every 
one of the rough, ungainly-looking people, she had more than acted 
a mother’s part; and yet they showed more respect to old Timothy, 
who had never voluntarily, my uncle said, done them one kind act. 
Young as I was, I had seen this before, in several families. The de- 
scendants make a greater ado with the old grandfather. 

‘ Stand aside, Sally dear,’ said the aged woman, ‘ and let me have 
another look at the dear little boys. Alas for their poor dear mother ! 
What are their names, did you say? Henry and George? Well, 
they are very pretty names, but | wonder that one of them was not 
called Timothy.’ 

Old Timothy had some such feeling in his own mind, for most 
old people have this passion of wishing their name to descend to their 
grandchildren, let the name be ever so ugly. But if it was a mark 
of respect to give the child a name, so it was a mark of disrespect, 
or indifference, to neglect doing it. To make this neglect apparent 
to others, was offensive to old Timothy ; so he cast his eye wrathfully 
toward his wife: ‘ Nonsense!’ said this old mau of eighty-six. He 
meant that this look from his eye should have reached her, but it failed, 
for it fellon my uncle. Timothy was almost blind, yet he did his 
best. 

‘And yet,’ said uncle Andover, after we left the house, ‘ the old 
man was always thought to be a kind husband.’ 

‘ But why,’ said I, sorely puzzled, ‘ why is it that all hover around 
the old man? Ihave observed it to be the case every where.’ 
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‘Why ? said he; ‘ sey uaitsiie’ men, to the last, hold the purse- 
strings, my son; and because all their children, grand, great-grand, 
and great-great-grand children, down to such little ones as the: twins 
we have just left, have seen the man’s eye quell their mother — the 
mother of all; she that suffered for them, that nursed them through 
mauy a desperate illness; she that has toiled for them down to her 
eightieth year, and has for ever interceded for them, when the old 
man was churlish. The workings of that old man’s eye — of every 
man’s eye — has made her and all old women what they generally 
are, poor despised creatures; so that to be called an ‘old woman,’ is 
the most degrading epithet that can be applied. But their time is 
coming ; their day i is opening, Leo; and those little twin brothers 
will not say ‘Nonsense!’ and cast a ferce glance at their wives, when 
they, tender-hearted to the last, are anxious that their husband’s 
name should be kept green and fresh in the minds of their descend- 
ants. Yes,my son, the moment a man marries, his eye begins to 
scourge his wife; but woman is now beginning to ask why this 
must be.’ 

‘To be sure, my dear uncle,’ said I, ‘a man must often say and do 
foolish things, and often act contrary to his wife’s judgment. He 
must, therefore, be as liable to the fierce glance of the eye, as she is. 
The only wonderful thing about it is, that any man who tenderly loves 
his wife, can let his eye fall on her as if she were his enemy. ‘No, 
Flora,’ said I, ‘ never shall this eye reprove thine!’ Uncle Andover 
looked up and smiled. 

At the head of the broad street, we stopped to buy an orange of 
old Mrs. Tray. She was waiting for us, and keeping herself in sicht, 
that she might say a few words to good bachelor Andover, a name » by 
which he alw ays went, and to which he always answered as readily 
and as innocently as when he was called Leonardus, whicl: was his 
name. Mrs. Tray was not so anxious that we should buy her fruit, 
as to hear my uncle say a few pleasant words to her, and to chat over 
the news of the day. Her husband sat on the steps, smoking his pipe. 
He was a poor, sorry, do-little fellow, blind of one eye, and did 
scarcely any thing toward rans the household. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Tray!’ How are you, and how do you like 
the rail-road? T hey paid you well for cutting through your garden, 
did n’t they ” 

‘Why yes, thanks to you, bachelor Andover. I remember that, 
full forty years ago, youtold me, then a young girl, and you but a few 
years older, that But may be you are one of those who do not 
like to speak of their age; not that you are so very old, bachelor 
Andover.’ 

‘T am turned of sixty, Mrs. Tray; so do not fear that you will 
hurt-my feelings, by classing me among the old. How curious it is, 
Leo, that people have an aversion to be thought old, as if age were 
disgraceful. Your good husband is looking very well, too, Mrs. Tr ay. 
He smokes still, I see 

‘Yes, Peter is quite well, at present ; but I was telling him, as you 
came along this way, that he had better come in doors and smoke, as 
sitting in the sun, with his head leaning against the cold brick wall, 
would bring on his old head-ache.’ 
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A fierce look from the old = ute aug en at once. He comet 
her with the only eye he had. 

We both laughed heartily, when out of hearing. ‘ You see,’ said 
my uncle, ‘that it runs through all ranks and degrees; and if every 
one would keep a look-out, as you and I have done to-day, the mar- 
ried man’s eye would be seen in every house. It is so common a 
thing, thatit is never noticed. It is looked upon as part of the mar- 
riage ceremony, or rather as having been engrafted upon a man, in 
consequence of the ceremony.’ 

‘Yes, I shall now be for ever watching the married man’s eye ; but 
just for fun’s sake, if you are not too tired, let us go down into this 
oyster-cellar, and see what kind of eye old Catohas. I hear the pan 
going; his wife is frying oysters.’ 

‘His eye will work, too, depend upon it !’ said my uncle, with a 
smile: ‘he will quell her — he will quell her 

But no suchthing. To our amazement, his eye never shot an 
angry glance at the poor, heated, tired woman, doing her best, as nine 
wives out of ten always do. My dear uncle was quite ‘ put out’ 
about it, for he was loth to admit that the rule did not hold good with 
allmev. We staid full half an hour, seated on a clean bench, near 
the door-way, chatting with the old man and woman, who, in the time, 
dispensed two pan’s s full of oysters, nicely fried, to their customers. 

My uncle, as 1 thought, made several efforts to provoke a shot from 
the eye of old Cato; but it made no impression. I told him that I 
suspected he was playing false; but he denied it, though he said if 
the glance could be obtained, it would not signify w hether it was pro- 
voked, or whether it came naturally. It was the proneness to make 
use of the eye —the authority of the married man’s eye — that he 
rebelled against. 

But no unlucky word or deed from old Dinah had any effect upon 
her husband’s dim, bleared eyes. My uncle now ‘set in to talk,’ first 
to Cato and then to Dinah, who was now preparing a‘third pan of 
oysters. ‘I willshow you Cato’s eye yet!’ said my uncle. ‘1 doubt 
it,’ I replied. 

‘How many children have you, Cato? lused to see four or five 
playing about you, a year or two ago, and now I only see the little 
girl who carried out the oysters.’ 

‘We have nine, massa Andover, and all doing pretty well, ’ceptin’ 
Clarissy, who lost her good husband, poor ting! Sol told my Dinah 
to let her and de tree children come home. Dat little girl is her 
oldest child,’ 

‘ This comes very hard upon you, Cato. 1 must tell my sister to 
look into it.’ 

‘ Tanky, massa, tanky ; but it is not for me to complain: only Dinah, 
my poor woman, I tell her she will fry her eyes out. I have nothin’ 
to do but to sit still half de time and open oysters; but tank God 
we have a great run, massa; and Dinah, nobody can please de custo- 
mers so well as she, massa. Den, when | have taken out de shells, 
I does nothin’ but go about and ’muse myself in de garden, or lean 
over de wagons, and get tings cheap. But it comes very hard upon 
my poor woman dere :’ and Cato cast a tender, humane glance at 

his wife, who having just finished her oysters, was turning them in a 
plate. 
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My uncle looked at me from the corner of his eye, to see if I had 
observed the old man’s. ‘I saw it,’ said 1; ‘it was a glance worth a 
guinea.’ 

In a moment Dinah stood before us, with a tray,on which were 
two plates, each containing six of the largest and finest oysters I ever 
saw. A little table was placed between us, on which was a snow- 
white cloth, bread, pickles, mustard, pepper and salt. 

She turned aside to look at Cato; and oh, what a delighted eye the 
affectionate husband cast on her! He fairly rubbed his hands with 
joy, at this mark of attention to us. 

‘Dat ’s it, Dinah, dat’s it; now why didn’t J tink of dis, too 4 
But she is always beforehand wid me, massa bachelor Andover. I 
tink women are always ’cuter dan men in such tings; but when it 
comes to open oysters, den we beat’em! Yah! yah!’ 

‘Oh never mind it, Dinah, woman,’ said he, when the poor soul, in 
her haste to hand my uncle a glass of water, knocked over the mus- 
tard-cup, the contents of which ran on his boots ; ‘ never mind it, old 
woman; massa don’t care, for I can soon polish him up again, and 
I'll buy you another mustard-cup.’ 

‘Here is a dollar toward it,’ said my uncle; ‘and here are two,’ 
said I, ‘ for not casting an angry look at your wife, when she knocked 
the cup over.’ 

‘ He look mad at me!’ said honest Dinah; Lacky! — why, 
young massa, Cato never looked mad at me once in his life, as 1 can 
remember.’ 

‘Well, who would have thought it ?’ said my crest-fallen uncle, as 
we leftthe cellar. ‘I must own that I tried hard, at the first going off, 
to provoke his eye to do its accustomed duty. Butlook — look there !’ 

Little Davison came smirking along, with Miss Parsells hanging on 
his arm; when just as he approached us, her bonnet caught in the 
straggling branch of a wild plum-tree, which stood in a little group 
of trees neat the edge of the commons. The ribband gave way, and 
the bonnet was jerked from her head. Oh, how assiduous the fellow 
was, in extricating it from the branch! How devotedly he pinned 
the ribband fast, and how tenderly he tied the bonnet on again! Then 
he laughed so good humoredly at the joke, and at her embarrassment, 
and he drew her arm in his so gently, as they moved away ! 

‘ He is engaged to her —he has her!’ said my uncle ; ‘ but remem- 
ber this scene, Leo, and mark his behaviour a twelvemonth hence. 
Here comes our little beauty.’ 

It was indeed my dear Flora, blooming with goodness, health, and 
loveliness. I forgot little Davison —I forgot the whole world — as 
I sprang to her side. 

‘She is beautiful and happy,’ said uncle Andover, as I told him of 
my engagement, which I did as soon as we left the dear girl at Oak 
Valley; ‘ but put off your marriage as long as you can. Ah! if you 
had told me of your love for her, I should have tried to persuade you 
tolet heralone. She is too good, too innocent, for the married eye.’ 

‘What! do you think that my eye will ever try to quell that bright, 
beaming glance of hers ? 

‘Yes, Leo, that it will. Old Cato has the only eye that does not 
carry a savage authority in it.’ 
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Well, the short of the story is,that after a little coaxing, my dear 
aunt and uncle consented to our marriage ; and it so happened that a 
few months after, as | was walking one fine afternoon with my lovely 
companion on my arm, and my uncle at her side — for he became very 
fond of her — we saw Davison and his wife, late Miss Parsells, in 
the very walk where we had encountered him before. Instead of 
her bonnet it was his hat that was knocked off by the branch, I dare 
say the same branch, of the wild plum. But the tone was altered 
now. ‘ You would come this way!’ said he, looking fiercely at his 
wife, as he replaced his hat on his head ; ‘ you are always doing some- 
thing or other to make me look ridiculous. Your own foolish hat was 
dragged froin your own foolish head in this very spot.’ 

‘Do you hear? said my uncle. ‘Ido,’ said I. ‘ Did you see the 
look he gave her?’ ‘To be sure I did; and how meekly she bore it.’ 

‘ Flora, my love, how you swing about!’ said I, not thinking that it 
was my attention to Davison’s manceuvres that prevented her from 
keeping the path. ‘Don’t gaze on those people so,’ said I, casting 
the married eye on poor Flora, who was only following my exam- 
ple. My uncle was a little in advance of us, and turned his head in 
time to catch the look. 

‘ Leo, write this all down,’ said bachelor Andover, ‘for the good 
of the female sex.’ 

‘I will,’ said I, looking abashed ; ‘ Flora, dearest! forgive me !’ 


LADY, YOU’RE WANTED! 


I am lonely in the summer, 

When the earth is bright and warm ; 
Like a late, unwelcome comer, 

Looks are cold that meet my form. 


Where the dear and loving cluster, 
1 must ever stand alone, 

Not an eye whose tender lustre 
I can call my own — my own! 


I may never read affection 
In the gentle, glowing look ; 

One lone trunk, for whose reflection 
Lingers no glad, sunny brook. 


Where is she, the fondly waited, 

To whose-hand the cords would ring? 
Must I ever lone, unmated, 

Mournfully my music sing? 


Ah, the fire is burning dimmer, 
No one heeds its embers now ; 
Still the last reluctant glimmer 
Shines for thee — but where art thou ? 


Come! oh, come! the shades are falling, 
Sadly sounds my unheard strain ; 
Answer, answer to my calling, | 
And the hearth shall glow again. R. T. 


VOL. XIV. 67 
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LINES 


TO NINA, WITH SOME HEART'S EASE. 





BY MRS. MARY E. REWITT. 


‘! fling them forth! those faded, scentless things, 
Out to their mother, Earth! 

And gather flowers, which all her countless springs 
Have nourished into birth. 


Ay! fling them forth !— sad emblems they, of grief, 
And all unmeet for thee ! 

The fairest buds, and every fragrant leaf, 
For thee should mingled be! 


Take these, and bind them o’er thy heart and brow! 
I have culled flowers of spring, 

To twine the hours that float around thee now — 
The ever-blossoming ! 


Sayest thou, the withered are to thee the past ? 
In these, thy future see! 

Thus bright, and pure, and fair, they sure will last — 
Unfading aye, for thee! 


CHILDHOOD. 





‘On gentle bud, that bloomest in the morn, 
Wheu Pheebus crimsons o’er the eastern sky, 
Long may thy tender blushing face adorn 


The stem which beareth thee!’ Lay oF THE Moss Rose. 


GentLe Reaper, if you have ever visited the good old village of 
Hampden, you cannot but have noticed the number and beauty of the 
children, who throng its streets, building castles, not of air but of 
mud, or trooping in noisy procession down its lanes and alleys. The 
village itself is one of those sweet-faced remnants of antiquity, which 
are to be seen here and there, (alas ! that they are so few !) scattered 
over the early settled portions of our country. One long winding 
street, flanked | »y rows of stately poplar and button-wood trees, with 
a sprinkling of sycamores and Chinas, and bearing the somewhat 
invidious a appellation of Main-street — for what reason it would be 
hard to say, inasmuch as it is the only thing that presents the slightest 
claim to the name of street —is well garnished with a double row 
of queer-looking, old-fashioned houses, w vhose one-storied brick fronts, 
and moss-grown, broken-backed roofs, give a delightful image of the 
comfort and simplicity of the olden time in Virginia. 

If you pass through in the summer, the doors and windows are all 
open. Hall and parlor, dining-room and chamber, are equally free 
to the view of every lounger. A venerable old lady, surrounded by 
females in regular gradation of age, from fifteen years and upward, 
may be seen cozily seated in the wide, breezy hall, sewing and chat- 
ting, and not without an eye to any new face that may chance to pass 
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along the street. A ques servant, pinkenss may be detected ; in om 
justing her cape, or ogling her ebony charms, in the mirror of the 
now deserted parlor. Ducks standing on one foot, young cocks prac- 
ticing their first lessons in crowing —a very nervous kind of noise, 
by the way, and generally accompanied with a drawing up of one 
leg, not unlike those tw itchings at his pantaloons which ‘usually ac- 
company the tyro’s first efforts at declamation— and old cocks, 
strutting in a slow, aristocratic manner, with their lady-hens and 
their jealously-guarded brood ; may be seen in the sunny court-yard 
behind: while an equally numerous brood of small ladies and gen- 
tlemen — from the chubby -faced school-boy to the little ‘ squab,’ who 
has just acquired experience enough in this world’s ways to work 
himself along on the soft grass, by dint of wriggling and kicking 
with hands and heels, or to scream with a new burst of laughter at 
every odd face, which Bill, the curly-headed rogue! is making for 
his amusement — are rolling and tumbling on the ‘shady grass- -plat i in 
front. Few men are to be seen. It is morning, and they are all off 
on business or pleasure, or, what is more likely, are snoozing away 
in some quiet apartment up stairs. A few negroes, of both sexes, 
may be seen laughing and talking at the lower end of the town, near 
the wharf, or leaning, ' with a happy forgetfulness of this world’s cares, 
against the sunny side of an old- fashioned ware-house. 

But every thing has the same staid, respectable appearance. There 
are no signs of confusion or bustle. ‘The grass grows green and 
tempting, between the bricks which pave the side-walks, leaving, 
however, a narrow path for the accommodation of pedestrians. The 
farmer’s team, destined, God willing, to accomplish its ten miles in as 
many hours, trudges slowly onward, picking the way with as much 
certainty as if the driver, who is comfortably snoring within the 
covered wagon, were aw ake to direct it. A few weather-beaten old 
schooners disembark their monthly cargo of rats at the wharf. And 
though one suspicious movement has been going on, by which a dash- 
ing new draw-bridge has taken the place of the firm beams and 
boards, which once said to seg Thus far shall ye come and no far- 
ther,’ the town is evidently far behind this generation of rail-roads 
and racket, in every thing that goes under the name of ‘improve- 
ment.’ 

Time and your patience, gentle reader, would fail me, were I to 
go on describing all the beauties of my native place. Reclined on yon 
grassy knoll, in the shade of those consecrated elms, it has been the 
solace of thirty years to drink in the sweet sounds of life and enjoy- 
ment, as they floated up amid the stillness of a summer's eve: the 
merry laugh of children engaged in their evening gambols; the low, 
faint hum of conversation ; the bark of some restless dog; the low- 
ing of cows: the boisterous mirth of the negroes; all softened into a 
plaintive hum by the distance, chime delightfully in with the din of 
the insects, which make night eocn! with their chirping, and relieve a 
silence that might otherwise be oppressive. Here have | loved to 
lie, night after night, in a delicious reverie, gazing upon the glorious 
heavens above, or watching the lights of the village beneath, with a 
pleasure unconscious of sameffess. Every familiar sound brings a 
throb to my bosom as exquisite and thrilling, as when my blood boiled 
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with the intenser feelings of youth. I have never travelled — nor 
have I ever desired to. I care not for scenery; for in yon blue 
fields of the skies, | can see brighter landscapes than the Rhine or 
the Alps could afford me. I care not for wealth: then, why should 
I launch my bark among the cross currents of men’s passions and 
interests, when it is now so safely and snugly moored in this quiet 
haven? I am alover. But nome is the object of my idolatry. I 
love my native place, and I love all that is init. Ilove her young 
men and maidens ; her old men and children; her venerable houses ; 
her serpentine street, winding so naturally along. I love to stroll 
among the sweet nooks of the neighborhood; to sip the cool water 
under the great vine-mantled oak, that shadows the sparkling eddies 
of ‘Cool Spring ; ; to follow the playful windings of the ‘ branches,’ 

which flow on in their sandy beds, at the bottom of each wooded 
‘ gully ;’ in short, I love every sound, and sight, and taste, and smell 
of home, with all the passion of the most ardent lover. 

But, as I have hinted before, it is in the number of the children, 
that my own Hampden holds a decided préeminence. ‘They are so 
simple and primitive, too, so unlike the rude school-boys and misses 
of other towns, that I like to forget my years, and to kneel on all 
fours, and become, for a moment, as one of them. My own house, 
alas! is desolate ; (I am a bachelor, and may some day tell why ;) but 
my neighbors are blessed indeed. Seven rosy boys, and five blush- 
ing girls, with two or three others, of whose gender I am not so cer- 
tain, have learned to make my dwelling their home, and to cheer the 
lone bache or’s heart with their innocent prattle. There seems some- 
thing in the very air of the place favorable to family increase. 
Whether it is that the town is growing old, and ‘ running to seed’ as 
a natural consequence, or whether its quiet, heavenly situation ren- 
ders it a fit soil for these sweet blossoms of huntanity, certain it is, 
that there has been, as far back as | can remember, a constant, steady 
supply of children, which is truly wonderful. My pew in church is 
immediately behind that of a worthy lady, who has been strenuously 
engaged, for many years back, in rearing up children for the common- 
wealth. And not one of those years has past, without my devotions 
being disturbed by a sweet- faced little tempter, who will kneel upon 
the seat, aud try to provoke me into a Tomp. With her large blue 
eyes, and her prim mouth, full of comic gravity, turned toward me, 
how can I be serious? I try to frown, but I smile, and the little 
rogue, taking advantage of my weakness, leaves no means untried to 
disturb my devotion. It is in vain, too, that her mother, in a whisper 
loud enough for half the church to hear, threatens to send her home ; 
and, in order to keep her quiet, sets sister Jane alongside of her; 
a prim, sober-looking little lady, whom I with difficulty recognise as 
the one who three years ago "performed exactly the same part in 
church that little Mary is now acting. And so they go on from year 
to year. Every summer, a new one comes to church, and takes the 
place nearest the pew door ; while her predecessor, now sobered into 
a young lady, sits down on the right side of her mother. And it is 
the same all over the church. So gradually does one crop follow ano- 
ther, that I can hardly perceive a difference between the successive 
generations; but to all intents and purposes, I see the same set of 
young ones with whom I played twenty years ago. 
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There are certain manifest signs, however, which inform me when 
any new adventurer is landing on our shores. In my constant visits 
among the neighbors, both those who have long lived together in con- 
nubial bliss, and those who, having just bought their tickets in the 
grand lottery, are anxiously scanning whether it be blank or prize; 
I often notice, with the curious eye of a bachelor, those slight tokens 
which tell the wise that a new guest is expected. In the new families, 
especially, the signs are not to be mistaken. Occasional glimpses of 
very small shirts and caps, and several otherwise unintelligible arti- 
cles of clothing, convey an information more certain than words. A 
mysterious cradle, perhaps, may meet my eye in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the house ; there begins to be a strange seriousness in the 
looks of the young husband ; and, altogether, an atmosphere of mys- 
tery pervades the establishment, and gives to every familiar face and 
object a hue which is as certainly indicative of some expected change, 
as the murky stillness of a sultry day is the forerunner of a storm. 

But what a joyous-melancholy day is that, which ushers a new soul 
into the world! The blinds of the house are all closed; the doors 
fast shut ; and all is silent, tilla low voice of wailing may be heard 
through the mufiled chambers, like the sigh of a dying gale. What 
an expression, too, may be seen in the husband’s face! Like a timid 
conjuror, who has said his charm, and stands tremblingly awaiting 
the fiend’s arrival, almost hoping the exorcism may fail, he seems at 
a loss how to view his unexpected bliss. His brow is cloudy; his 
eye distracted. Uncertain how to act, he peers anxiously around, 
and hopes and fears, and fears and hopes, until at last his suspense is 
changed into joy, and he clasps his wailing image in his arms. In- 
teresting little stranger! Thou little knowest what anxious hearts 
have beat for thy safety! Cast, as saith a worthy ancient, like a ship- 
wrecked mariner, naked and destitute, upon this dreary strand, to 
those standing upon the beach, and looking into the mist for some 
glimmering of the coming sail, thou, puling babe as thou art, hast 
been of far more interest, than the highest of those who sit upon 
thrones, and build their towers upon the shattered landmarks of their 
neighbors. And what a nest of love, too, is prepared for thy recep- 
tion, in the hearts of a father and mother! From the savage hovel, 
where 





‘the dusky mother pressed 
Her new-born infant with a rapturous thrill 
Of unimagined love,’ 


to the glittering palace of luxury, where an excessive polish has les- 
sened the radiating powers of the heart, and substituted smoothness 
for warmth, nature still asserts her prerogative, in this, at least, and 
binds the mother to the babe, with ‘ cords of perdurable toughness.’ 
Whatever may be its destiny afterward, the child has little cause to 
complain of its first reception on earth. 

It has been my favorite employment, for thirty years, to watch these 
fair buds, as they gradually expand, and merge into the green fruit of 
boyhood, or ripen to the maturity of man. The very appearance 
of infancy has something in unison with the nobler feelings of the 
heart. Its helplessness, its tender outlines, its pure and healthy com- 
plexion, like snow unsullied by the earth, convey an idea of love and 
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innocence, that wakes the airy harp of the soul, and draws a strange 
wild music from its strings. It is the magical influence of this little 
charmer, which binds the domestic circle. Even its tricks and petty 
passions, proceeding from selfishness, have something eloquent in 
them. What a transforming power must a babe possess, when, as I 
have often observed, its tender arms can stay the wild young rake in 
his course, and bind him down to the sameness of the fireside circle. 
Yet such is often the moral power of infants. From the first morn- 
ing of joy, when the pale young mother* presents her jewel to the 
arms of the blushing father, a new spring of feelings has gushed forth 
in his heart, and is there working deep but silent channels for its 
streams. He feels that he is another man. He looks down upon 
earth, and sees a bright hue of sunshine mellowing the roughness of 
its path ; he looks up toward heaven, and finds no difficulty in con- 
ceiving a bliss, of which he has had a foretaste on earth. 

In my bachelor visitations to my married friends, I have often 
chuckled over the bashfulness, contending with love, which distin- 
guishes the youne FATHER. In the pride of his heart, perhaps, when 
his little man has first given evidence of that degree of mental exer- 
tion called ‘taking notice,’ he clasps the crowing baby iu his arms ; he 
rests its lily feet upon his knees; he endures with philosophic pa- 
tience all the ‘ gouging,’ and pulling, and kicking, with which the young 
hero may testify his triumph; and while the young mother stands by, 
her eyes beaming with mingled love and pride, he becomes warmer 
in his romps ; makes faces, as the nerveless fingers of the little one 
seek, with more earnestness, his eyes, or pull with a greater effort at 
his lips; and amid screams of laughter, he chases the flying hours, 
until at length a ‘ pale cast of thought’ flits over the baby’s face, like 
a cloud inasummer sky. This is the signal for immediate serious- 
ness. The father grows grave —then frightened. He raises him 
gently from his lap, and with a single exclamation of ‘ Take him, 
mother !’ consigns the precious charge to her arms, and, darting a hasty 
glance at his ‘ pants,’ he walks in silence from the room. 

Nordo we bachelor’s always escape with impunity. Anxious to win 
a smile from some fond mother, more than one of us may have dared 
to approach, with a kiss, the hallowed lips of her darling. But mark 


. ° . . o 5 . 
the quick wing of vengeance! Darting from its lurking place in the 


mouth, out flies the little doubled fist, ‘and slams a well beslabbered 
biscuit into the face of the intruder. He recoils, with his ‘ reeking 
honors fresh upon him,’ and the little squab coos in triumph at his 
failure. 

This habit of using its fingers, whether it arise from ‘ combative- 
ness,’ as the phrenologists would call it, or from ‘ outdacious himpi- 
dence,’ as ‘ old Aunt Rachel’ would say, has always made me very 
cautious in my approaches to infants. Beside, I have noticed that 
the little wretches are not without a sense of the humorous. They 
can always tell when they have put any of their friends in an awkward 
situation ; and no one enjoys the joke so much as themselves. Nothing 
can be more comic, than the look of mingled fright and pleasure 


* *Anp when thou think’st upon the cause, 
That paleness will have charms for thee!’ 
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which hes assume, whee day aie dou any work of mischief; and 
nothing more irresistible than the joyous crow they give, when they 
have lost the mingling of fear, and reached a tower of safety in the 
arms of a mother or a nurse. ‘Their pugnacious qualities are deve- 
loped sooner than any others. They punch, and ‘ gouge,’ and kick, 
and scream, through all opposition. And that mingled generosity and 
selfishness with which they give away their play-things, and straitway 
demand them again, forms an excellent comment upon the virtues of 
riper years. They are fond of seeing folks happy. And they evince 
their fondness, by taking things out of their own mouths to put them 
in those of their friends. But what I consider most remarkable, i is 
their great curiosity. They not only fix the big round eye of inquiry 
on every external object, but, like true philosophers, observe the va 
geavtov of the Greeks. Often have 1 watched the movements of a 
youthful sage, who has just made the discovery that he has a big-toe. 
With what a sagacious air does he eye it round and round ; how se- 
rious and sober his looks ; how he handles, and tugs at, the newly- 
discovered member, tntil at last, by too hard a pull, he finds that it is 
bona fide a part of himself; and his investigation, like those of older 
philosophers, ends only in tears. 

Some people love to plague babies : they tease them, and vex them, 
and take a savage pleasure in their cries. I often walk the streets 
with a waggish acquaintance of mine, who never fails, when he sees 
a baby ahead, looking back over its nurse’s shoulder, to salute it with 
such horrid grimaces, as would pickle a barrel of cucumbers, if placed 
in his way. This, of course, sets the infant screaming ; and the poor 
nurse, who looks round and sees only two gentlemen conversing 
searches in vain for the secret pin! 1 never join in such wicked 
amusements. And I counsel all nurses, who are placed in such a 
situation, to look carefully around, to see whether the gentlemen be- 
hind seems particularly grave and innocent ; and if he does, to charge 
him boldly with the deed. Babies should have the benefit of the 
law. 

Poor little things! Theirs is a strange mixture of calm and of 
storm. One moment screaming, as if racked to death, the next laughing 
at some novel toy, they pursue, not the ‘ even’ or the ‘ noiseless’ tenor 
of their way, with a number of jogs and jolts, which make up in fre- 
quency, if not in intensity, for the greater ups and downs of after life. 
We hardly dare to say that theirs is a life of happiness, for we have 
no means of knowing. But when we look upon the fine blue eyes of 
an intelligent child, wafted like a bubble on the waves of existence, 
and glowing with all the rainbow tints of health and spirits, and then 
upon a poor sick infant, reduced to a skeleton by the lean hand of 
Sickness, or whirled, with a quickening motion, in the eddy that leads 
to the jaws of death, we cannot help admitting the fact, that even the 
pure brow of childhood is branded with the curse of Cain; that he is 
sent forth, ere Reason has taken her throne, an outcast and vagabond 
upon the face of the earth. Death has fixed his broadest seal upon the 
brightest page of existence. Nature puts forth her thousand buds on 
the trees, and renders spring frolicsome, by filling air, earth, and 
water, with a fresh supply of young and beautiful creatures. But of 
these, how few ever come to maturity! , The buds are scattered in 
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the breeze ; the bleak winds howl over the cold, stiff form of the 
once frisky lamb ; and the sweet bud of immortality, which promised 
so fragrant an opening, is gathered to adorn the icy coronet of death. 

In my frequent romps with the children, I have always loved to 
notice how early the difference developes itself in the dispositions 
and carriage of the two sexes. Long before he has displaced the 
unmanly gown for the breeches, the boy shows himself formed of 
grosser elements, by his rude and boisterous actions, while the girl is 
as early known by a certain primness and decorum, and a slight tinge 
of affectation, which seems proper to the sex. Their behavior to 
strangers is entirely different. ‘The boy comes forward with a bold, 
confident air, as if he meant to take the heart by storm; he has a 
thousand questions to ask, and unless checked, is apt to weary, by 
his talkativeness. But not so with the girl. She first peeps at 
the visitor from behind her mother’s chair; then slowly ventures out 
from her place of safety; pouts her rosy lips; looks out of the 
corners of her eyes ; and if she is at last tempted into the stranger’s 
arms, receives his caresses in modest silence, hanging down her head, 
and hardly venturing an answer to his simplest question. She shows 
a motherly care, too, for her wild young brother. She is fond of 
holding his head in her lap, and lulling him asleep. She loves to 
have gloves on her hand, and a reticule, with a handkerchief stuffed 
in it, which she takes great pride in folding. And when her brothers 
have ruined a parsnip-bed, by digging after babies, it is she who 
dresses the young inanimates, and tends them with a mother’s care. 
Nor is she, in other respects, without the use of her hands. She can 
apply a box to the ears of a naughty brother, with an emphasis and 
decorum that would not disgrace a lady of thirty. She has already 
learned to stroke down her gown, and shows particular expertness in 
that art which the ladies call ‘fixing themselves.’ And all these ac- 
complishments are served up together, upon a rich ground of modesty, 
which relieves their more glaring tints, and makes the colors harmo- 
nize with the most lovely and delicate hues. This distinction in her 
favor is often a lasting one. Little girls, of any age, have a peculiar 
tact in noticing any slight shade of sorrow, especially upon the face 
of a mother ; and they seldom fail to show their sympathy by sober 
silence. Their better soul is born, before their reason buds. And 
perhaps of all the beautiful things upon earth, there is none more 
charming, than the quiet looks and modest airs of a sweet young 
girl, before she has gone to school, and been taught how to giggle. 
There is a flood of mind and feeling in the mellow glance of her 
eye ; a thrilling sweetness in the tones of her voice; an artless play- 
fulness in her very affectations, which can melt even the bachelor’s 
soul, and send the most exquisite throbs along the heart-strings of a 
father. She reigns a queen of hearts, before she has learned the lan- 
guage of love. 

My next door neighbor is peculiarly happy in the management of 
his children, which makes his lads and lasses the sweetest playmates 
alive. Their play-room is a perfect paradise. Young leather-faced 
ladies and gentlemen, ranged around on miniature chairs, may there 
be seen, looking with a marble rigidity of feature. Dogs and cats, 
taught by complicated machinery te make divers strange noises ; 
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horses, whose prancing legs form a a delightful contrast to the move- 
less carriages behind chews ; pigs, cows, and squirrels, and birds of 
every shape and material, are neatly put up in their proper places; 
all being under the inspection of that busy little woman, my rosy- 
faced Mary. There is nothing like riot or disorganization under her 
rule. Not a doll is touched, nor a puppet moved, but in the way 
she wishes. With her lady-like ways, and motherly airs, she keeps 
all her young brothers and sisters in order; while there is always a 
prim turn at the corner of her mouth, which reveals the laugh lurk- 
ing within. And when she does laugh, what a flood of life and melo- 
dy! What music !— unrivalled by ‘the strains of Paganini, or any 
other ninny, who ever charmed away the guineas of Europe! And 
what an expression, too! With your eye upon that sunny face, and 
your ear tuned to those honied tones, you might imagine Eden 
restored, as when the sun first lighted upon it ; “when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy!’ How 
skilful, too, is she in the management of parties! Being a decided 
favorite among the small folks, | often contrive to smuggle myself in, 
when any thing of that kind is going on among them. And then 
what a scene of enjoyment! Little Mary pours out tea for the assem- 
bled visitors.. All are now grave and serious; for they feel that they 
are acting an important part. Their diminutive cups of tea are sipped 
with the utmost gravity and decorum. Every thing is on a scale of 
small magnificence. Little plates of sweet-meats; little baskets of 
cakes ; nice little waiters ; delicate little plates ; and sweet little cups, 
like thimbles, in saucers of proportionate size : and then, above all, 
those dear little fingers; those sparkling eyes, in which glee and 
frolic seem almost ready to burst from the seriousness which the 
awful occasion has thrown around them; those comic mouths, and 
dimpled cheeks, where the laughs and the graces seem dancing in 
mockery of the grave part which the urchins are acting. 

But supper is over. All now rush, with glee let loose, into the 
adjoining play-room. And now, what laughing and screaming! 
what roiling and tumbling! what a gushing ‘flow of life and merri- 
ment! what giggling! what dressing of babies in one corner! what 
boisterous fun among the boys, and what screams among the girls! 
And what airs, too! —what a singing together, among those young sons 
of the morning ! — what a shouting for joy, asthe room becomes dizzy 
with their glee! In the mean time, there sits my neighbor B s 
poor little W iliam, all alone by himself. His face is pale and mea- 
gre. The hectic of consumption burns in one red spot on his cheek. 

wad the lamp of life flickers with a strange unearthly glare in his eye. 

The poor little fellow has come with the others to the party, but his 
soul is notthere. A thoughtfulness, beyond his years, has waved her 
pale sceptre over his brow; and now he sits sorrowful among the gay, 
silent among the noisy; his bright eye fixed upon vacancy, and his 
features hushed into a repose too awful for life. Imagination is al- 
ready working: and the messengers of thought from the unseen 
world may be almost seen coming , and going, in the occasional qui- 
ver of his cheeks. Death bas marked him for his victim, and mocks 
him with the fleeting phantoms of thought. Poorchild! His flower 
is withered in the bud, and must await a more genial clime to revive 
“OL. XIV. 68 
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it. In dine unseen fields of the stars, it may soon bloom fragrant ond 
lovely ; one of the ornaments of that garden, whose fruit 1s immor- 
tality and glory. 

Childhood is never without its romance. It has a world peculiar to 
itself; a May-day world of rains and sunshine; of the flower opening 
for a moment, and then closing its leaves; a world whose fleeting 
impressions of joy and beauty are too soon dispelled by the harsher 
realities of life. Memory cannot always recall them. And though 
in after years we may sometimes discern some far-away island, 
mantled with beauty, and hanging, like some creation of the fata 
morgana, inverted over the misty waters of the past, it is only a soli- 
tary image, so unconnected with every thing else, that we can only 
wonder at its existence. But little as I have to rest upon, | love to 
build up my castles in these fairy spots of purity and innocence ; 
and, while I recline on my favorite knoll, with the starry heavens 
above, and the mellow sounds of earth beneath, 1 weave the slight 
fabrics.of imagination, and people them with those little beings, 
whose voices are music to my ears. I follow the wild young crea- 
tures in their devious course through the day; and, in fancy, I fol- 
low their thoughts during the night. I love to ‘mingle with the spirits 
who guard their pillows. And when one of them departs from 
among us, I picture bright fields, where they stray by the sides of 
sunny streams, and chase the butterflies of pleasure, through an eter- 
nity of bliss. 1 listen with interest to all their childish prattle. With 
their little arms around my neck, and their sweet faces turned up to 
mine, | hear their most trifling adventures, charmed with the music of 
innocence and glee. I love, too, to have them as listeners; to tell 
them of giants, and fairies, and all the mystic creatures of fancy; of 
cruel men, who eat little boys and girls at a morsel, but are horribly 
punished for their wickedness; of the bright angels who take pity 
upon the children of men, and hover around their couches. I intro- 
duce them to the broad face of nature. I point them to the bound- 
less glories of the milky-way, and I tell them how their little brothers 
or sisters, who have died in the bud, are now shining, bright as the 
stars, and winging their joyous flight over the star-spangled fields of 
ether. I show them the polar star; and tell them of the great ships 
wandering on the hoary deep, and of the poor sailor, that shuttle of 
fortune, tossed from shore to shore, in the great web of commerce, 
until he ‘sinks like a bubble in the yest of waves.’ And I show 
them the bear, the crown, the monsters who keep watch on the zo- 
diac, and Orion, with one knee resting on the horizon, while his huge 
body is drawn up into the fathomless concave of the skies. All this, 
and more, I show them, while their sweet faces beam with intelli- 
gence, and the low tones of inquiry come in whispers from their lips. 
And so we pass the hours, as the long winter night rolls away, shad- 
ing no brighter scenes than our humble heartlis at Hampden. 

P. 
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CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


Here lies a true soldier, whom all must applaud ; 
Much hardship he suffered at home and abroad ; 
But the hardest engagement he ever was ma 

Was the battle of Self in the conquest of S 
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Nature and Nature’s God. 


NATURE AND NATURE’S GOD. 


Rock. 


River. 


A SKIFF.) 


Restcess River, tell me whither, 
Whither bound, thou restless River ? 


Homeward bound to far-off ocean, 
Seeking still my parent Sea; 

I may not rest — my law is motion: 
Why stand’st thou idle? Follow me! 


No busy, prattling rover, I: 
See my bald head lifted high 

And calm above thy rushing tide. 
Ever fretting ’gainst my base, 
Go, vain River! run thy race, 
Seeking every lowest place. 


Stern, cold rocks, and lofty hills, 
Tributary are to me, 

Sending down their sparkling rills, 
To swell my offe ring to the sea. 

Crumble, barren Rock, decay ; 

1, fruit-giving, haste away. 


Launch, launch from the shore: 
The long pliant oar 

My light bark shall guide 
Adown the swift tide: 

Set, set the white sail, 

To catch the full gale, 


For Wind and Tide both my assistants shall be. 


See! see on the shore 
Each rock, cliff, and tree 
Stands not as before ; 
All’sin motion with me: 
The white e louds on high, 
Sail quick o’er the sky, 


And all things are flowing — the wide world is free t 


Yon high Rock my bourne shall be; 
Careful now —helm’s a-lee! 
Sheltered well from wind and tide, 
Some brief time I here must bide, 

To furl my sail, and strike my mast. 
Lo, what a change !— all on shore 

Moves no more: 

Each rock and tree stand firm and fast, 
Though still the river rushes past. 


Restless River, ever flow, 
Firm-bound Rock, stand frowning there ; 
I am free to stand or go, 
Lord of Nature every where: 
Higher power to me is given — 
I, a favored child of Heaven. 
Now strong arm and magic hand, 
Skilful ply the oars of oak ; 
I'll wind my way along the strand, 
’Gainst wind and tide, with sturdy stroke: 
I have will; 
I have skill; 
Out of Nature I can draw 
Means to controvert her law: 
Lower law must yield to higher — 
To vital spark of Heaven’s own fire. 
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MOUNTIJOY: 


OR SOME PABBAGES OUT OF THE LIFE OF A CASTLE-BUILDER. 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GERT. 






For a day or two after the mortifying occurrence mentioned in 
the last number, I kept as much as possible out of the way of the 
family, and wandered about the fields and woods by myself. I was 
sadly out of tune: my feelings were all jarred and unstrung. The 
birds sang from every grove, but I took no pleasure in their melody ; 
and the flowers of the field bloomed unheeded around me. To be 
crossed in love, is bad enough; but then one can fly to poetry for re- 
lief ; and turn one’s woes to account in soul-subduing stanzas. But 
to have one’s whole passion, object and all, annihilated, dispelled, 
proved to be such stuff as dreams are made of — or, worse than all, to 
be turned into a proverb and a jest — what consolation is there in 
such a case ! 

I avoided the fatal brook where I had seen the footstep. My favo- 
rite resort was now the banks of the Hudson, where I sat upon the 
rocks, and mused upon the current that dimpled by, or the waves 
that laved the shore; or watched the bright mutations of the clouds, 
and the shifting lights and shadows of the distant mountain. By 
degrees, a returning serenity stole over my feelings: and a sigh now 
and then, gentie and easy, and unattended by pain, showed that my 
heart was recovering its susceptibility. 

As I was sitting in this musing mood, my eye became gradually 
fixed upon an object that was borne along by thetide. It proved to 
be a little pinnace, beautifully modelled, and gaily painted and deco- 
rated. It was an unusual sight in this neighborhood, which was 
rather lonely: indeed, it was rare to see any pleasure-barks in this 
part of the river. As it drew nearer, I perceived that there was no 
one on board; it had apper ently drifted from its anchorage. ‘There 
was not a breath of air: the little bark came floating along on the 
glassy stream, wheeling about with the eddies. At length it ran 
aground, almost at the “foot of the rock on which I[ was seated. I 
descended to the margin of the river, and drawing the bark to shore, 
admired its light and elegant proportions, and the taste with which it 
was fitted up. The benches were covered with cushions, and its long 
streamer was of silk. On one of the cushions lay a lady’s glove, of 
delicate size and shape, with beautifully tapered fingers. I instantly 
seized it and thrust it in my bosom: it seemed a match for the fairy 
footstep that had so fascinated me. 

In a moment, all the romance of my bosom was again in a glow. 
Here was one of the very incidents of fairy tale: a bark sent by some 
invisible power, some good genius, or benevolent fairy, to waft me to 

some delectable adventure. 1 recollected something of an enchanted 
bark, drawn by white swans, that conveyed a knight down the current 
of the Rhine, on some enterprise connected with love and beauty. 
The glove, too, showed that there was a lady fair concerned in the 
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present adventure. It might be a gauntlet of defiance, to dare me 
to the enterprise. 

In the spirit of romance, and the whim of the moment, I sprang on 
board, hoisted the light sail, and pushed from shore. As if breathed 
by some presiding power, a light breeze at that moment sprang up, 
swelled out the sail, and dallied with the silken streamer. [or a time 
I glided along under steep umbrageous banks, or across deep seques- 
tered bays; and then stood out over a wide expansion of the river 
toward a high rocky promontory. It was a lovely evening: the sun 
was setting in a congregation of clouds that threw the w hole heavens 
ina glow, ‘and were reflected in the river. I delighted myself with 
all kinds of fantastic fancies, as to what enchanted island, or mystic 
bower, or necromantic palace, I was to be conveyed by the fairy bark. 

In the revel of my fancy, L had not noticed that the gorgeous congre- 
gation of clouds which had so much delighted me, was in fact a 
gathering thunder-gust. I perceived the tr uth too late. The clouds 
came hurrying on, darkening as they advanced. The whole face of 
nature was suddenly changed, and assumed that baleful and livid tint, 
predictive of a storm. I “tried to gain the shore, but before I could 
reach it, a blast of wind struck the water, and lashed it at wnce into 
foam. The vext moment it overtook the boat. Alas! 1 was nothing 
of a sailor; and my protecting fairy forsook me in the moment of 
peril. I ondeais ored to lower the sail: but in so doing, I had to quit 
the helm; the bark was overturned in an instant, and | was thrown 
into the water. | endeavored to cling to the wreck, but missed my 
hold: being a poor swimmer, I soon found myself sinking, but 
grasped a light oar that was floating by me. It was not sufficient for 
my support: | again sank beneath the surface ; there was a rushing 
and bubbling sound in my ears, and all sense forsook me. 


How long I remained insensible, I know not. I had a confused 
notion of being moved and tossed about, and of hearing strange 
beings and strangé voices around me; but all was like a hideous 
dream. When I atlength recovered full consciousness and perception, 
I found myself in bed, in a spacious chamber, furnished with more 
taste than I had been accustomed to. The bright rays of a morning 
sun were intercepted by curtains of a delicate rose color, that gave a 
soft, voluptuous tinge to every object. Not far from my bed, on a 


classic tripod, was a basket of beautiful exotic flow ers, breathing the 
sweetest fragrance. 


‘Where aml? Howcame I here ?’ 

I tasked my mind to catch at some previous event, from which I 
might trace up the thread of existence to the present moment. By 
degrees I| called to mind the fairy pinnace, my daring embarcation, 
my adventurous voyage, and my disastrous shipwreck. Beyond that, 
all waschaos. How came [here ? What unknown region had I landed 
upon? The people that inhabited it must be gentle and amiable, 

and of elegant tastes, for they loved downy beds, fragrant flowers, 
and rose-colored curtains. 


While I lay thus musing, the tones of a harp reached my ear. 
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P mosutiy, hey were sscsnipenind by a Sninite voice. Itcame from 
the room below ; but in the profound stillness of my chamber, not a 
modulation was lost. My sisters were all considered good musicians, 
and sang very tolerably; but I had never heard a voice like this. 
There was no attempt at difficult execution, or striking effect; but 
there were exquisite inflexions, and tender turns, which art could not 
reach. Nothing but feeling and sentiment poula produce them. It 
was soul breathed forth in sound. I was always alive to the influence 
of music: indeed, I was suse eptible of voluptuous intluences of every 
kind — sounds, colors, shapes, and fragrant odors. I was the very 
slave of sensation. 

I lay mute and breathless, and drank in every note of this syren 
strain. It thrilled through my whole frame, and filled my soul with 
melody and love. I pictured to myself, with curious logic, the form 
of the unseen musician. Such melodious sounds and exquisite in- 
flexions could only be produced by organs of the most delicate flexi- 
bility. Such organs do not belong to coarse, vulgar forms ; they are 
the harmonious results of fair proportions, and admirable symmetry. 
A being so organized, must be lovely. 

Again my busy imagination was at work. I called to mind the 
Arabian story of a prince, borne away during sleep by a good genius, 
to the distant abode of a princess, of ravishing beauty. I do not pre- 
tend to say that I believed in having experienced a similar transporta- 
tion; but it was my inveterate habit 1 to cheat myself with fancies of the 
kind, and to give the tinge of illusion to surrounding realities. 

T he witching sound had ceased, but its vibrations still played 
round my heart, and filled it with a tumult of soft emotions. At 
this moment, a self-upbraiding pang shot through my bosom. ‘ Ah, 
recreant!’ a voice seemed to exclaim, ‘is this the stability of thine 
affections? What! hast thou so soon forgotten the nymph of the 
fountain? Has one song, idly piped in thine ear, been sufficient to 
charm away the cherished tenderness of a whole summer ” 

The wise may smile — but I am in a confiding mood, and must 
confess my weakness. I felt a degree of compunction at this sudden 
infidelity, yet I could not resist the power of present fascination. 
My peace of mind was destroyed by conflicting claims. The nymph 
of the fountain came over my memory, with ail the associations of 
fairy footsteps, shady groves, soft echoes, and wild streamlets; but 
this new passion was produc “a by a strain of soul- subduing melody, still 
lingering in my ear, aided by a downy bed, fragrant flowers, and rose- 
colored curtains. ‘ Unhappy youth ! ’ sighed I to myself, ‘distracted 
by such rival passions, and the empire of thy heart thus violently con- 
tested by the sound of a voice, and the print of a footstep !’ 


I wap not remained long in this mood, when I heard the door of 
the room gently opened. “I turned my head to see what inhabitant 
of this enchanted palace should appear; whether page in green, a 
hideous dwarf, or haggard fairy. It was my own man Scipio. He 
advanced with cautious step, and was delighted, as he said, to find 
me so much myself again. My first questions were as to where I 
was, and how 1 came there? Scipio told mea long story of his 
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having been fishing in a canoe, at the time of my hare-brained cruise ; 
of his noticing the gathering squall, and my impending danger ; of 
his hastening to join me, but arriving just in time to snatch me from 
a watery grave; of the great difficulty in restoring me to animation ; 
and of my being subsequently conveyed, in a state of insensibility, to 
this mansion. 

‘ But where am I?’ was the reiterated demand. 

‘In the house of Mr. Somerville.’ 

‘ Somerville — Somerville! I recollected to have heard that a 
gentleman of that name had recently taken up his residence at some 
distance from my father’s abode, on the opposite side of the Hudson. 
He was commonly known by the name of ‘ French Somerville,’ 
from having passed part of his early life in France, and from his ex- 
hibiting traces of French taste in his mode of living, and the arrange- 
ments of his house. In fact, it was in his pleasure-boat, which had 
got adrift, that I had made my fanciful and disastrous cruise. All 
this was simple, straight-forward matter of fact, and threatened to 
demolish all the cobweb romance I had been spinning, when fortu- 
nately I again heard the tinkling of a harp. I raised myself in bed, 
and listened. 

: Scipio,’ s said I, with some little hesitation, ‘I heard some one sing- 
ing just now. W ho was it ?’ 

‘Oh, that was Miss Julia.’ 

‘Julia! Julia! Delightful! what a name! And, Scipio — is 
she — is she pretty ?” 

Scipio grinned from earto ear. ‘Except Miss Sophy, she was the 
most beautiful young lady he had ever seen.’ 

I should observe, that my sister Sophia was considered by all the 
servants a paragon of perfection. 

Scipio now offered to remove the basket of flowers; he was afraid 
their odor might be too powerful; but Miss Julia had given them 
that morning to be placed in my room. 

These flow ers, then, had been gathered by the fairy fingers of my 
unseen beauty; that sweet breath which had filled my ear with 
melody, had passed over them. I made Scipio hand them to me, 
culled several of the most delicate, and laid them on my bosom. 

Mr. Somerville paid me a visit not long afterward. He was an inte- 
resting study for me, for he was the father of my unseen beauty, and 
probably resembled her. I scanned him closely. He was a tall and 
elegant man, with an open, affable manner, and an erect and graceful 
carriage. His eyes were bluish-gray, and, though not dark, yet at 
times were sparkling and expressive. His hair was dressed and pow- 
dered, and being lightly combed up from his forehead, added to the 
loftiness of his aspect. He was fluent in discourse, but his conver- 
sation had the quiet tone of polished society, without any of those 
bold flights of thought, and picturings of fancy, which | so much 
admired. 

My imagination was a little puzzled, at first, to make out of this 
assemblage of personal and mental qualities, a picture that should 
harmonize with my previous idea of the fairunseen. By dint, how- 
ever, of selecting what it liked, and rejecting what it did not like, and 
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giving a touch here and a touch there, it soon furnished out a satis- 
factory portrait. 

‘ Julia must be tall,’ thought I, ‘and of exquisite grace and dignity. 
She is not quite so courtly as her father, for she has been brought up 
in the retirement of the country. Neither is she of such vivacious 
deportment ; for the tones of her voice are soft and plaintive, and she 
loves pathetic music. She is rather pensive — yet not too peusive ; 
just what is called interesting. Her eyes are like her father’s, except 
that they are of a purer blue, and more tender and languishing. She 
has light hair — not exactly flaxen, for 1 do not like flaxen hair, but 
between that and auburn. In a word, she is a tall, elegant, imposing, 
languishing, blue-eyed, romantic-looking beauty.’ Aud having thus 
finished her picture, | felt ten times more in love with her than ever. 


I ret so much recovered, that I would at once have left my room, 
but Mr. Somerville objected to it. He had sent early word to my 
family of my safety; and my father arrived in the course of the 
morning. He was shocked at learning the risk I had run, but re- 
joiced to find me so much restored, and was warm in his thanks to 
Mr. Somerville for his kinduess. The other only required, in return, 
that | might remain two or three days as his guest, to give time for 
my recovery, and for our forming a closer acquaintance ; a request 
which my father readily granted. Scipio accordingly accompanied 
my father home, and returned with a supply of clothes, and with 
affectionate letters from my mother and sisters. 

The next morning, aided by Scipio, 1 made my toilet with rather 
more care than usual, and descended the stairs, with some trepidation, 
eager to see the original’of the portrait which had been so completely 
pictured in my imagination. 

On entering the parlor, [ found it deserted. Like the rest of the 
house, it was furnished in a foreign style. The curtains were of 
French silk ; there were Grecian couches, marble tables, pier-glasses, 
and chandeliers. What chiefly attracted my eye, were documents of 
female taste that I saw around me; a piano, with an ample stock of 
Italian music: a book of poetry lying on the sofa; a vase of fresh 
flowers on a table, and a port-folio open with a skilful and half-finished 
sketch of them. In the window was a Canary bird, in a gilt cage, 
aud near by, the harp that had been in Julia’s arms. Happy harp! 
But where was the being that reigned in this little empire of delica- 
cies !— that breathed poetry and song, and dwelt among birds and 
flowers, and rose-colored curtains ? 

Suddenly IL heard the hall door fly open, the quick pattering of 
light steps, a wild, capricious strain of music, and the shrill barking 
of adog. A light frolic nymph of fifteen came tripping into the 
room, playing on a flageolet, with a little spaniel ramping after her. 
Her gipsy hat had fallen back upon her shoulders; a profusion of 
glossy brown hair was blown in rich ringlets about her face, which 
beamed through them with the brightness of smiles and dimples. 

At sight of me, she stopped short, in the most beautiful confusion, 
stammered out a word or two about looking for her father, glided out 
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of the door, and I heard her bounding up the stair-case, like a frighted 
fawn, with the little dog barking after her. 

When Miss Somerville returned to the parlor, she was quite a dif- 
ferent being. She entered, stealing along by her mother’s side with 
noiseless step, and sweet timidity: her hair was prettily adjusted, 
and a soft blush mantled on her damask cheek. Mr.Somerville accom- 
panied the ladies, and introduced me regularly tothem. There were 
many kind inquiries, and much sympathy expressed, on the subject 
of my nautical accident, and some remarks upon the wild scenery of 
the neighborhood, with which the ladies seemed perfectly acquainted. 

‘You must know,’ said Mr. Somerville, ‘that we are great naviga- 
tors, and delight in exploring every nook and corner of the fiver. 
My daughter, too, is a great hunter of the picturesque, and transfers 
every rock and glen to her port-folio. By the way, my dear, show 
Mr. Mountjoy that pretty scene you have lately sketched.’ Julia com- 
plied, blushing, and drew from her port-folio a colored sketch. I 
almost started at the sight. It was my favorite brook. A sudden 
thought darted across my mind. I glanced duwn my eye, and beheld 
the divinest little foot in the world. Oh, blissful conviction! The 
struggle of my affections was at an end. The voice and the footstep 
were no longer at variance. Julia Somerville was the nymph of the 
fountain ! 


Wuat conversation passed during breakfast, I do not recollect, and 
hardly was conscious of at the time, for my thoughts were in com- 
plete confusion. I wished to gaze on Miss Somerville, but did not 
dare. Once, indeed, I ventured a glance. She was at that moment 
darting a similar one from under a covert of ringlets. Our eyes 
seemed shocked by the rencontre, and fell; hers through the natural 
modesty of her sex, mine through a bashfulness produced by the 
previous workings of my imagination. That glance, however, went 
like a sun-beam to my heart. 

A convenient mirror favored my diffidence, and gave me the reflec- 
tion of Miss Somerville’s form. It is true it only presented the back 
of her head, but she had the merit of an ancient statue ; contemplate 
her from any point of view, she was beautiful. And yet she was to- 
tally different from every thing I had before conceived of beauty. 
She was not the serene, meditative maid that I had pictured the 
nymph of the fountain; nor the tall, soft, languishing, blue-eyed, dig- 
nified being, that I had fancied the minstrel of the harp. There was 
nothing of dignity about her: she was girlish in her appearance, and 
scarcely of the middle size; but then there was the tenderness of 
budding youth; the sweetness of the half-blown rose, when not a 
tint or perfume has been withered or exhaled; there were smiles 
and dimples, and all the soft witcheries of ever-varying expression. 
I wondered that I could ever have admired any other style of beauty. 

After breakfast, Mr. Somerville departed to attend to the concerns 
of his estate,and gave me in charge of the ladies. Mrs. Somerville 
also was called away by household cares, and I was left alone with 
Julia! Here then was the situation whieh of all others I had most 
coveted. I was in the presence of the lovely being that had so long 
been the desire of my heart. We were alone; propitious opportu- 
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nity for a lover! Did I seize upon it? Did I break out in one of 
my accustomed rhaphsodies ? No such thing! Never was being more 
awkwardly embarrassed. 

‘What can be the cause of this ?’ thought I. ‘Surely, I cannot stand 
in awe of this young girl. I am of course her superior in intellect, 
and am never embarrassed in company with my tutor, notwithstanding 
all his wisdom.’ 

It was passing strange. I felt that if she were an old woman, I 
should be quite at my ease; if she were even an ugly woman, I should 
make out very well: it was her beauty that overpowered me. How 
little do lovely women know what awful beings they are, in the eyes 
of inexperienced youth! Young men brought up in the fashionable 
circles of our cities will smile at all this. Accustomed to mingle in- 
cessantly in female society, and to have the romance of the heart 
deadened by a thousand frivolous flirtations, women are nothing but 
women in their eyes; but to a susceptible youth like myself, brought 
up in the country, they are perfect divinities. 

Miss Somerville was at first a little embarrassed herself; but, some 
how or other, women have a natural adroitness in recovering their 
self-possession ; they are more alert in their minds, and graceful in 
their manners. Beside, 1 was but an ordinary personage in Miss 
Somerville’s eyes ; she was not under the influence of such a singular 
course of imaginings as had surrounded her, in my eyes, with the illu- 
sions of romance. Perhaps, too, she saw the confusion in the oppo- 
site camp, and gained courage from the discovery. At any rate, she 
was the first to take the field. 

Her conversation, however, was only on common-place topics, and 
in an easy, well-bred style. I endeavored to respond in the same 
manner; but I was strangely incompetent tothe task. My ideas were 
frozen up; even words seemed to fail me. I was excessively vexed 
at myself, for I wished to be uncommonly elegant. I tried two or 
three times to turn a pretty thought, or to utter a fine sentiment; but 
it would come forth so trite, so forced, so mawkish, that I was ashamed 
of it.” My very voice sounded discordantly, though I sought to modu- 
late it into the softest tones. ‘ The truth is,’ thought I to myself, ‘I 
cannot bring my mind down tothe small talk necessary for young girls ; 
it is too masculine and robust for the mincing measure of parlor gos- 
sip. lam a philosopher — and that accounts for it.’ 

The entrance of Mrs. Somerville at length gave me relief. I at 
once breathed freely, and felt a vast deal of confidence come over 
me. ‘This is strange,’ thought I, ‘that the appearance of another 
woman should revive my courage; that I should be a better match 
for two women than one. However, since it is so, I will take advan- 
tage of the circumstance, and let this young lady see that I am not 
so great a simpleton as she probably thinks me.’ 

I accordingly took up the book of poetry which lay upon the sofa. 
It was Milton’s Paradise Lost. Nothing could have been more for- 
tunate ; it afforded a fine scope for my favorite vein of grandiloquence. 
I went largely into a discussion of its merits, or rather an enthusiastic 
eulogy of them. Myobservations were addressed to Mrs. Somerville, 
for I found I could talk to her with more ease than to her daughter. 

She appeared perfectly alive to the beauties of the poet, and disposed 
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to meet me in the discussion ; but it was not my object to hear her 
talk; it was to talk myself. I anticipated all she had to say, over- 
powered her with the copiousness of my ideas, and supported and 
illustrated them by long citations from the author. 

While thus holding forth, I cast a side glance to see how Miss 
Somerville was affected. She had some embroidery stretched on a 
frame before her, but had paused in her labor, and was looking down 
as if lost in mute attention. I felt a glow of self-satisfaction, but I 
recollected, at the same time, with a kind of pique, the advantage she 
had enjoyed over me in our téte-a-téte. I determined to push my 
triumph, and accordingly kept on with redoubled ardor, until I had 
fairly exhausted my subject, or rather my thoughts. 

I had scarce come to a full stop, when Miss Somerville raised her 
eyes from the work on which they had been fixed, and turning to 
her mother, observed : ‘I have been considering, mamma, whether to 
work these flowers plain, or in colors.’ 

Had an ice-bolt been shot to my heart, it could not have chilled me 
more effectually. ‘What a fool,’ thought I, ‘have I been making 
myself — squandering away fine thoughts, and fine language, upon a 
light mind, and an ignorantear! This girl knows nothing of poetry. 
She has no soul, I fear, for its beauties. Can any one have real sen- 
sibility of heart, and not be alive to poetry? However, she is young; 
this part of her education has been neglected : there is time enough 
to remedy it. Iwill be her preceptor. I will kindle in her mind the 
sacred flame, and lead her through the fairy land of song. But after 
all, it is rather unfortunate, that I should have fallen in love with a 
woman who knows nothing of poetry.’ 


———— 


I passeD a day not altogether satisfactory. I was a little disap- 
pointed that Miss Somerville did not show more poetical feeling. ‘I 
am afraid, after all,’ said I to myself, ‘ she is light and girlish, and more 
fitted to pluck wild flowers, play on the flageolet, and romp with little 
dogs, than to converse with a man of my turn.’ 

1 believe, however, to tell the truth, | was more out of humor with 
myself. I thought I had made the worst first appearance that ever hero 
made, either in novel or fairy tale. Iwas out of all patience, when I 
called to mind my awkward attempts at ease and elegance, in the 
téte-a-téte. And then my intolerable long lecture about poetry, to 
catch the applause of a heedless auditor! But there I was not to 
blame. I had certainly been eloquent: it was her fault that the 
eloquence was wasted. To meditate upon the embroidery of a flower, 
when I was expatiating on the beauties of Milton! She might at 
least have admired the poetry, if she did not relish the manner in 
which it was delivered ; though that was not despicable, for I had 
recited passages in my best style, which my mother and sisters had 
always considered equal to a play. ‘Qh, it is evident,’ thought I, 
‘ Miss Somerville has very little soul !’ 

Such were my fancies and cogitations, during the day, the greater 
part of which was spent in my chamber, for I was still languid. M 
evening was passed in the drawing-room, where I overlooked Miss 
Somerville’s port-folio of sketches. They were executed with great 
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taste, and showed a nice observation of the peculiarities of nature. 
They were all her own, and free from those cunning tints and touches 
of the drawing-master, by which young ladies’ drawings, like their 
heads, are dressed up forcompany. There was no garish and vulgar 
trick of colors, either; all was executed with singular truth and sim- 
plicity. 

‘And yet,’ thought I, ‘this little being, who has so pure an eye to 
take in, as ina limpid brook, all the graceful forms and magic tints 
of nature, has no soul for poetry !’ 

Mr. Somerville, toward the latter part of the evening, observing 
my eye to wander occasionally to the harp, interpreted and met my 
wishes with his accustomed civility. 

‘ Julia, my dear,’ said he, ‘ Mr. Mountjoy would like to hear a little 
music from your harp; let us hear, too, the sound of your voice.’ 

Julia immediately complied, without any of that hesitation and 
difficulty, by which young ladies are apt to make company pay dear 
for bad music. She sang a sprightly strain, in a brilliant style, that 
came trilling playfully over the ear; andthe bright eye and dimpling 
smile showed that her little heart danced with the song. Her pet 
Canary bird, who hung close by, was wakened by the music, and burst 
forth into an emulating strain. Julia smiled witha pretty air of de- 
fiance, and played louder. 

After some time, the music changed, and ran into a plaintive strain, 
in a minor key. Then it was, that all the former witchery of her 
voice came over me; then it was, that she seemed to sing from the 
heart and to the heart. Her fingers moved about the chords as if 
they scarcely touched them. Her whole manner and appearance 
changed ; her eyes beamed with the softest expression ; her counte- 
nance, her frame, all seemed subdued into tenderness. She rose from 
the harp, leaving it still vibrating with sweet sounds, and moved to- 
ward her father, to bid him good night. 

His eyes had been fixed on her intently, during her performance. 
As she came before him, he parted her shining ringlets with both 
his hands, and locked down with the fondness of a father on her inno- 
cent face. The music seemed still lingering in its lineaments, and 
the action of her father brought a moist gleam in her eye. He kissed 
her fair forehead, after the French mode of parental caressing: 
‘Good night, and God bless you,’ said he, ‘ my good little girl!’ 

Julia tripped away, with a tear in her eye, a dimple in her cheek, 
and a light heart in her bosom. I thought it the prettiest picture of 
paternal and filial affection 1 had ever seen. 

When I retired to bed, a new train of thoughts crowded into my 
brain. ‘ After all,’ said I to myself, ‘it is clear this girl has a soul, 
though she was not moved by my eloquence. She has all the outward 
signs and evidences of poetic feeling. She paimts well, and has an 
eye for nature. She is a fine musician, and enters into the very soul 
of song. What a pity that she knows nothing of poetry! But we 
will see what is to be done. Iam iretrievably in love with her: 
what thenam Ito do? Come down to the level of her mind, or en- 
deavor to raise her to some kind of intellectual equality with myself? 
That is the most generous course. She will look up to me asa bene- 
factor. I shall become associated in her mind with the lofty thoughts 
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and harmonious graces of poetry. She is apparently docile : beside, 
the difference of our ages will give me an ascendancy over her. She 
cannot be above sixteen years of age, and I am full turned of twenty.’ 
So, having built this most delectable of air-castles, I fell asleep. 


Tue next morning, I was quite a different being. I no longer felt 
fearful of stealing a glance at Julia; on the contrary, I contemplated 
her steadily, with the benignant eye of a benefactor. Shortly after 
breakfast, | found myself alone with her, as I had on the preceding 
morning; but I felt nothing of the awkwardness of our previous 
téte-a-tete. I was elevated by the consciousness of my intellectual 
superiority, and should almost have felt a sentiment of pity for the 
ignorance of the lovely little being, if I had not felt also the assu- 
rance that I should be able to dispel it. ‘ But it is time,’ thought I, 
‘to open school.’ 

Julia was occupied in arranging some music on her piano. I looked 
over two or three songs; they were Moore’s Irish melodies. 

‘ These are pretty things,’ said I, flirting the leaves over lightly, 
and giving a slight shrug , by way of qualify: ing the opinion. 

‘Oh I love them of all things !’ said Julia, ; ‘they’ re so touching ! !’ 

‘Then you like them for the poetry,’ said I, with an encouraging 
smile. 

‘Oh yes; she thought them charmingly written.’ 

Now was my time. ‘ Poetry,’ said 1, assuming a didactic attitude 
and air, ‘ poetry is one of the most pleasing studies that can occupy 
a youthful mind. It renders us susceptible of the gentle impulses of 
humanity, and cherishes a delicate perception of all that is virtuous 
and elev ated in mor als, and graceful and beautiful in physics. It 

I was going on in a style that would have graced a professor of 
rhetoric, when I saw a light smile playing about Miss Somerville’s 
mouth, and that she began | to turn over the leaves of a music book. I 
recollected her inattention to my discourse of the preceding morn- 
ing. ‘There is no fixing her light mind,’ thought I, ‘by abstract 
theory; we will proceed practically.’ As it happened, the identical 
volume of Milton’s Paradise Lost was lying at hand. 

‘Let me recommend to you, my young friend,’ said I, in one of 
those tones of persuasive admonition, which I had so often loved in 
Glencoe, ‘let me recommend to you this admirable poem: you will 
find in it sources of intellectual enjoyment far superior to those songs 
which have delighted you.’ Julia looked at the book, and then at 
me, with a whimsically dubious air. ‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost ?’ said 
she; ‘oh, I know the greater part of that by heart.’ 

I had not expected to find my pupil so far advanced; however, the 
Paradise Lost is a kind of school book, and its finest passages are 
given to young ladies as tasks. 

‘I find,’ said I to myself, ‘I must not treat her as so complete a 
novice ; her inattention, yesterday, could not have proceeded from 
absolute ignorance, but merely from a want of poetic feeling, I'll 
try her again.’ 

I now determined to dazzle her with my own erudition, and 
launched into a harangue that would have done honor to an insti- 
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tute. Pope, Spenser, Chaucer, and the old dramatic writers, were 
all dipped into, with the excursive flight of a swallow. I did not 
confine myself to English poets, but gave a glance at the French and 
Italian schools: [ passed over Ariosto in full wing, but paused on 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. I dwelt on the character of Clorinda : 

‘ There’s a character,’ said I, ‘ that you will find well worthy a woman’s 
study. It shows to what exalted heights of heroism the sex can rise ; 
how gloriously they may share even in the stern concerns of men.’ 

‘For my part,’ said Julia, gently taking advantage of a pause, ‘ for 
my part, I prefer the character of Sophronia.’ 

I was thunderstruck. She then had read Tasso! This girl that I 
had been treating as an ignoramus in poetry! She proceeded, with 
a slight glow of the cheek, summoned up perhaps by a casual glow 
of feeling : 

‘I do not admire those masculine heroines,’ said she, ‘ who aim at 
the bold qualities of the opposite sex. Now Sophronia only exhibits 
the real qualities of a woman, wrought up to their highest excite- 
ment. She is modest, gentle, and retiring, as it becomes a woman 
to be; but she has all the strength of affection proper to a woman. 
She cannot fight for her people, as Clorinda does, but she can offer 
herself up, and die, to serve them. You may admire Clorinda, but 
you surely would be more apt to love Sophronia ; at least,’ added she, 
suddenly appearing to recollect herself, and blushing at having 
launched into such a discussion, ‘ at least, that is what papa-observed, 
when we read the poem together.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said I, dryly, for I felt disconcerted and nettled at being 
unexpectedly lectured by my pupil ; ‘ indeed, I do not exactly recol- 
lect the passage, 

‘Oh,’ said Julia, ‘I can repeat it to you;’ and she immediately 
gave it in Italian. 

Heavens and earth! —here was a situation! I knew no more of 
Italian than I did of the language of Psalmanazar. What a dilemma 
for a would-be-wise man to be placed in! I saw Julia waited for my 
opinion. 

‘In fact,’ said I, hesitating,‘ 1—Ido not exactly understand 
Italian.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Julia, with the utmost naiveté, ‘I have no doubt it is 
very beautiful in the translation.’ 

I was glad to break up school, and get back to my chamber, full of 
the mortification which a wise man in love experiences on finding his 
mistress wiser than himself. ‘Translation! translation!’ muttered 
I to myself, as I jerked the door shut behind me: ‘I am surprised my 
father has never had me instructed in the modern languages. They 
are all-important. What is the use of Latin and Greek? No one 
speaks them; but here, the moment I make my appearance in the 
world, a little girl slaps Italian in my face. However, thank Heaven, 
a language is easily learned. The moment I return home, I'll set 
about studying Italian ; and to prevent future surprise, I will study 

Spanish and German at the same time ; and if any young lady attempts 
to quote Italian upon me again, I'll bury her under a heap of High 
Dutch poetry ! 
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I Fett now like some mighty chieftain, who has carried the war 
into a weak country, with full confidence of success, and been re- 
pulsed and obliged to draw off his forces from before some incon- 
siderable fortress. 

‘ However,’ thought I, ‘ I have as yet brought only my light artillery 
into action ; we shall see what is to be done with my heavy ordnance. 
Julia is evidently well versed in poetry; but it is natural she should 
be so ; it is allied to painting and music, and is congenial to the light 
graces of the female character. We will try her on graver themes.’ 

I felt all my pride awakened; it even for a time swelled higher 
than my love. I was determined completely to establish my mental 
superiority, and subdue the intellect of this little being: it would 
then be time to sway the sceptre of gentle empire, and win the affec- 
tions of her heart. 

Accordingly, at dinner I again took the field, en potence. I now 
addressed myself to Mr. Somerville, for 1 was about to enter upon 
topics in which a young girl like her could not be well versed. I led, 
or rather forced, the conversation into a vein of historical erudition, 
discussing several of the most prominent facts of ancient history, and 
accompanying them with sound, indisputable apothegms. 

Mr. Somerville listened to me with the air of a man receiving in- 
formation. I was encouraged, and went on gloriously from theme 
to theme of schoo] declamation. I sat with Marius on the ruins of 
Carthage; I defended the bridge with Horatius Cocles ; thrust my 
hand into the flame with Martius Scevola, and plunged with Curtius 
into the yawning gulph; I fought side by side with Leonidas, at the 
straits of Thermopyle; and was going full drive into the battle of 
Platzea, when my memory, which is the worst in the world, failed me, 
just as I wanted the name of the Lacedemonian commander. 

‘ Julia, my dear,’ said Mr. Somerville, ‘ perhaps you may recollect 
the name of which Mr. Somerville is in quest ? 

Julia colored slightly: ‘ I believe,’ said she, in a low voice, ‘I be- 
lieve it was Pausanias.’ 

This unexpected sally, instead of reinforcing me, threw my whole 
scheme of battle into confusion, and the Athenians remained unmo- 
lested in the field. 

I am half inclined, since, to think Mr. Somerville meant this as a 
sly hit at my school-boy pedantry ; but he was too well bred not to 
seek to relieve me from my mortification. ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘ Julia is 
our family book of reference for names, dates, and distances, and has 
an excellent memory for history and geography.’ 

I now became desperate ; as a last resource, I turned to metaphy- 
sics. ‘If she is a philosopher in petticoats,’ thought I, ‘ it is all over 
with me.’ 

Here, however, I had the field to myself. I gave chapter and verse 
of my tutor’s lectures, heightened by all his poetical illustrations: I 
even went farther than he had ever ventured, and plunged into such 
depths of metaphysics, that I was in danger of sticking in the mire 
at the bottom. Fortunately, I had auditors who apparently could 
‘not detect my flounderings. Neither Mr. Somerville nor his daughter 
offered the least interruption. 
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When the ladies had retired, Mr. Somerville sat some time with 


me; and as I was no Jonger anxious to astonish, I permitted myself 


to listen, and found that he was really agreeable. He was quite com- 
municative, and from his conversation 1 was enabled to form a juster 
idea of his daughter’s character, and the mode in which she had been 
brought up. Mr. Somerville had mingled much with the world, and 
with what is termed fashionable society. He had experienced its 
cold elegancies, and gay insincerities ; its dissipation of the spirits, 
and squanderings of the heart. Like many men of the world, though 
he had wandered too far from nature ever to return to it, yet he had 
the good taste and good feeling to look back fondly to its simple 
delights, and to determine that his child, if possible, should never 
leave them. He had superintended her education with scrupulous 
care, storing her mind with the graces of polite literature, and with 
such knowledge as would enable it to furnish its own amusement and 
occupation, and giving her all the accomplishments that sweeten and 
enliven the circle of domestic life. He had been particularly sedu- 
lous to exclude all fashionable affectations ; all false sentiment, false 
sensibility, and false romance. ‘ Whatever ‘advantages she may pos- 
sess,’ said he, ‘she is quite unconscious of them. She is a capricious 
little being, in every thing but her affections; she is, however, free 
from art: simple, ingenuous, innocent, amiable, and, I thank God! 
happy.’ 

Such was the eulogy of a fond father, delivered with a tenderness 
that touched me. I could not help making a casual inquiry, whether, 
among the graces of polite literature, he had included a slight tincture 
of metaphysics. He smiled, and told me he had not. 

On the whole, when, as usual, that night, 1 summed up the day’s 
observations on my pillow, I was not altogether dissatisfied. ‘ Miss 
Somerville,’ said I, ‘loves poetry, and I like her the better for it. 
She has the advantage of me in Italian: agreed; what is it to know 
a variety of languages, but merely to have a variety of sounds to 
express the same idea? Original thought is the ore of the mind; lan- 
guage is but the accidental stamp and coinage, by which it is put 
into circulation. If I can furnish an original idea, what care I how 
many languages she can translate it into! She may be able, also, to 
quote names, and dates, and latitudes, better than I; but that is a 
mere effort of the memory. I admit she is more accurate in history 
and geography than I; but then she knows nothing of metaphysics.’ 

I had now sufficiently recovered, to return home; yet I could not 
think of leaving Mr. Somerville’s, without having a little farther con- 
versation with him on the subject of his daughter’s education. 

‘This Mr. Somerville,’ thought I, ‘is a very accomplished, elegant 
man; he has seen a good deal of the world, and, upon the whole, has 
profited by what he has seen. He is not without information, and, as 
far as he thinks, appears to think correctly ; but after all, he is rather 
superficial, and does not think profoundly. He seems to take no 
delight in those metaphysical abstractions, that are the proper aliment 
of masculine minds. I called to mind various occasions in which I 
had indulged largely in metaphysical discussions, but could recollect 
no instance where I had been able to draw him out. He had lis- 
tened, it is true, with attention, and smiled as if in acquiescence, but 
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had always appeared to avoid reply. Beside, | had made several 
sad blunders in the glow of eloquent declamation; but he had never 
interrupted me, to notice and correct them, as he would have done 
had he been versed in the theme. 

‘ Now it is really a great pity,’ resumed I, ‘ that he should have the 
entire management of Miss Somerville’s education. What a vast ad- 
vantage it would be, if she could be put for a little time under the 
superintendence of Glencoe. He would throw some deeper shades of 
thought into her mind, which at present is all sunshine; not but that 
Mr. Somerville has done very well, as far as he has gone; but then 
he has merely prepared the soil for the strong plants of useful know- 
ledge. She is well versed in the leading facts of history, and the 
general course of belles lettres,’ said 1; ‘a littke more philosophy 
would do wonders.’ 

I accordingly took occasion to ask Mr. Somerville for a few moments’ 
conversation in his study, the morning | was to depart. When we 
were alone, | opened the matter fully to him. I commenced with 
the warmest eulogium of Glencoe’s powers of mind, and vast 
acquirements, and ascribed to him all my proficiency in the higher 
branches of knowledge. I begged, therefore, to recommend him as 
a friend calculated to direct the studies of Miss Somerville; to lead 
her mind, by degrees, to the contemplation of abstract principles, 
and to produc e habits of philosophical analysis ; ‘ which,’ added I, 
gently smiling, ‘are not often cultivated by young ladies.’ I ven- 
tured to hint, in addition, that he would find Mr. Glencoe a most valu- 
able and interesting acquaintance for himself ; one who would stimu- 
late and evolve the powers of his mind ; and who might open to him 
tracts of inquiry and speculation, to which perhaps he had hitherto 
been a stranger. 

Mr. Somerville listened with grave attention. When | had finished, 
he thanked me in the politest manner for the interest 1 took in the 
welfare of his daughter and himself. He observed that, as it regarded 
himself, he was afraid he was too old to benetit by the instruction of 
Mr. Glencoe, and that as to his daughter, he was afraid her mind 
was but little fitted for the study of metaphysics. ‘1 do not wish,’ 
continued he, ‘to strain her inte Hects with subjects they cannot grasp, 
but to make her familiarly acquainted with those that are within the 
limits of her capacity. I do not pretend to prescribe the boundaries 
of female genius, and am far from indulging the vulgar opinion, that 
women are unfitted by nature for the highest intellectual pursuits. I 
speak only with reference to my daughter’s taste and talents. She 
will never make a learned woman; nor in truth do | desire it; for 
such is the pay of our sex, as to mental as well as physical as- 
cendancy, that a learned woman is not always the happiest. I do not 
wish my daughter to excite envy, or to battle with the prejudices of 
the world; but to glide peaceably through life, on the good will and 
kind opinions of her friends. She has ample employment for her 
little head, in the course I have marked out for her; and is busy at 
present with some branches of natural history, calc ulated to awaken 
her perceptions to the beauties and wonders of nature, and to the 
inexhaustible volume of wisdom constantly spread open before her eyes. 
VOL. XIV. 70 
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I consider that woman most likely to make an agreeable companion, 
who can draw topics of pleasing remark from every natural object ; 
and most likely to be cheerful and contented, who is continually sen- 
sible of the order, the harmony, and the invariable benificence, that 
reign throughout the beautiful world we inhabit.’ 

‘ But,’ added he, smiling, ‘I am betraying myself into a lecture, 
instead of merely giving a reply to your kind offer. Permit me to 
take the liberty, in return, of inquiring a little about your own pur- 
suits. Youspeak of having finished your education ; but of course 
you have a line of private study and mental occupation marked out ; 
for you must know the importance, both in point of interest and hap- 
piness, of keeping the mind employed. May I ask what system you 
observe in your intellectual exercises 1 

‘Oh, as to system,’ I observed, ‘I could never bring myself into 
any thing of the kind. I thought it best to let my genius take its own 
course, as it always acted the most vigorously when stimulated by 
inclination.’ 

Mr. Somerville shook his head. ‘This same genius,’ said he, ‘ is a 

wild quality, that runs away with our most promising young men. It 
has become so much the fashion, too, to give it the reins, that it is 
now thought an animal of too noble and generous a nature to be 
brought to the harness. But it is all a mistake. Nature never de- 
signed these high endowments to run riot through society, and throw 
the whole system into confusion. No, my dear Sir; genius, unless it 
acts upon system, is very apt to be a useless quality to society ; some- 
times an injurious, and certainly a very uncomfortable one, to its pos- 
sessor. I have had many opportunities of seeing the progress through 
life of young men who were accounted geniuses, and have found it 
too often end in early exhaustion and bitter disappointment ; and have 
as often noticed that these effects might be traced to a total want of 
system. There were no habits of business, of steady purpose, and 
regular application, superinduced upon the mind: every thing was 
left to chance and impulse, and native luxuriance, and every thing of 
course ran to waste and wild entanglement. Excuse me, if I am te- 
dious on this point, for I feel solicitous to impress it upon you, being 
an error extremely prevalent in our country, and one into which too 
many of our youth have fallen. I am happy, however, to observe the 
zeal which still appears to actuate you for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and augur every good from the elevated bent of your ambi- 
tion. May I ask what has been your course of study for the last six 
months ? 

Never was question more unluckily timed. For the last six 
months I had been absolutely buried in novels and romances. 

Mr. Somerville perceived that the question was embarrassing, and 
with his invariable good breeding, immediately resumed the conver- 
sation, without waiting for areply. He took care, however, to turn 
it in such a way as to draw from me an account of ‘the whole manner 
in which I had been educated, and the various currents of reading 
into which my mind had run. He then went on to discuss briefly, 
but impressively, the different branches of knowledge most impor- 

tant to a young man in my situation; and to my surprise I found him 
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a complete master of those studies on which I had supposed him 
ignorant, and on which I had been descanting so confidently. 

He complimented me, however, very graciously, upon the progress 
I had made, but advised me for the present to turn my attention to 
the physical rather than the moral sciences. ‘ These studies,’ said 
he, ‘ store a man’s mind with valuable facts, and at the same time re- 
press self-confidence, by letting him know how boundless are the 
realms of knowledge, and how little we can possibly know. Whereas 
metaphysical studies, though of an ingenious order of intellectual em- 
ployment, are apt to bewilder some minds with vague speculations. 
They never know how far they have advanced, or what may be the 
correctness of their favorite theory. They render many of our young 
men verbose and declamatory, and prone to mistake the aberrations 
of their fancy for the inspirations of divine philosophy.’ 

I could not but interrupt him, to assent to the truth of these re- 
marks, and to say that it had been my lot, in the course of my limited 
experience, to encounter young men of the kind, who had over- 
whelmed me by their verbosity. 

Mr. Somerville smiled. ‘1 trust,’ said he, kindly, ‘that you will 
guard against these errors. Avoid the eagerness with which a young 
man is apt to hurry into conversation, and to utter the crude and ill- 
digested notions which he has picked up in his recent studies. Be 
assured that extensive and accurate knowledge is the slow acquisition 
of a studious life time ; that a young man, however pregnant his wit, 
and prompt his talent, can have mastered but the rudiments of learn- 
ing, and, in a manner, attained the implements of study. Whatever 
may have been your past assiduity, you must be sensible that as 
yet you have but reached the threshhold of true knowledge; but at 
the same time, you have the advantage that you are still very young, 
and have ample time to learn.’ 

Here our conference ended. I walked out of the study, a very 
different being from what I was on entering it. I had gone in with 
the air of a professor about to deliver a lecture; I came out like a 
student, who had failed in his examination, and been degraded in his 
class. 

‘Very young,’ and ‘on the threshhold of knowledge!’ This was 
extremely flattering, to one who had considered himself an accom- 
plished scholar, and profound philosopher ! 

‘It is singular, thought I; ‘there seems to have been a spell upon 
my faculties, ever since I have been in this house. I certainly have 
not been able to do myself justice. Whenever I have undertaken to 
advise, I have had the tables turned upon me. It must be that I am 
strange and diffident among people I am not accustomedto. I wish 
they could hear me talk at home!’ 

‘ After all,’ added I, on farther reflection, ‘ after all, there is a great 
deal of force in what Mr. Somerville has said. Some how or other, 
these men of the world do now and then hit upon remarks that would 
do credit to a philosopher. Some of his general observations came 
so home, that I almost thought they were meant for myself. His 
advice about adopting a system of study, is very judicious. I will 
immediately put it in practice: My mind shall operate hencefor- 
ward with the regularity of clock-work.’ 
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How far I succeeded in adopting this plan, how I fared in the far- 
ther pursuit of knowledge, and how I succe eded in my suit to Julia 
Somerville, may afford matter for a farther communication to the 
public, if this simple record of my early life is fortunate enough to 
excite any c curiosity. TO BE CONTINUED. 





SONG OF THE BARRED OWL. 


My home is in the bushy fen, 

Dark forests are my ci Mopy 5 
Nor ever hears the wakeful day 

My wild, unearthly minstrelsy; 
Too-whoo !— too-whoo !—a hollow song 
On sighing night-winds borne along! 


The ruddy west is faintly gleaming, 
Day’s warbling birds to rest are flown ; 
From every vale gray mists are streaming, 
While brightly shines the pleasant moon : 
The pleasant moon shall base my strain, 
While doubling echoes shout again ! 





mn 


T is silent on the cold hill side ; 
The winds are sunk in dewy sleep ; 
No sound comes through the forest wide, 
Save w here the tinkling waters creep : 
Hoo!-—hoo! How wild those echoes sound, 
Borne through the forest’s dim profound ! 






Now will I spread my shadowy wing, 
Through glades and moon-lit vallies gliding, 

Where sings the gray- -winged whip-poor- will, 
Like me, a thing in darkness biding. 

Too- w hoo!—too-whoo! We love the night, 

And gloomy woods and cold moonlight ! 


























Swift, swiftI glance along the hill, 
Or skim the meadow’s spongy breast, 
Now through the vine-entangled copse, 
Where the sly Hermit hangs her nest. 
Too-whoo ! — too-whoo! That mournful cry 
Sad mingles with the wind’s low sigh. 





Vainly the wood-bird hides her young, 
Vainly the nimble squirrel springs ; 
Death waits upon my talon’s grasp! 
Fear hangs upon my spectral wings! 
Too-whoo!—too-whoo! A fearful sound, 
Borne through the forest’s dim profound. 










Now high in air the darting pike 
Hails, with rough cry, the breaking light, 
While, o’er the marsh, the red snipe wheels, 
Quick muttering, on her upward flight; 
Too-whit—too-whoo! My farewell song, 
On morning’s breath still floats along. 









Away! I'll hide me in the shades, 
Day’s glaring joys are not for me; 
ne more, till glows the blushing west, 
all sound my hollow minstrelsy. 
Too. hae --too-whoo! When falls the dew, 
Again I’}| shout too-whit!— too-whoo! 
New- Haven, Connecticut. 
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THE ‘AMERICAN OURANG-OUTANG’?’ 





‘Tis is some monster, with four legs! Where the devil should he learn our lan- 
guage? If I can recover him, and keep him tame, and get to France with him, he shal} 


pay for him that hath him, and that roundly! Free SHAKSPEARE. 





THERE is no occupation more interesting to the inquiring mind, than 
the contemplation of the manifold freaks and vagaries with which 
dame Nature, in her sportive mood, is wont to amuse herself. To 
trace the division-lines between her kingdoms, eveg, has been a 
stumbling-stone to philosophy; and the difficulty increases as you 
proceed, until finally,in attempting to follow her in her various wind- 
ings, to her ultimate subdivisions, our discriminating faculties are 
utterly confounded. The ‘unfeathered biped,’ in the fulness of his 
vanity, has flattered himself that, formed in the image of hig,Maker, 
there is no connecting link between him and the next in rank, in the 
descending scale of creation; that there is an impassable gulf which 
must ever separate the mere creature of instinct from that higher 
order of beings, possessed of mind and reason. I will not stop to 
investigate this question, although sufficient evidence might be ad- 
duced “to humble our pride: for ‘l might tell of the w onderfal saga- 
city of certain dogs; of learned pigs, “that would put to the blush 
some of our mathematical professors; and I could quote the official 
report of one of our naval commanders, of his voyage to the coast 
of Africa, wherein he states that he saw the monkeys making baskets, 
and suggests whether they might not be employed to advi antage in 
our navy-yards: but I w ill proceed with my story, which, unlike most 
stories, is literally true. It will at least show, ‘that the enlightened 
population of Paris was once at fault, and that a human being was 
palmed upon them as an American ourang-outang ! 

A gentleman of the town of , in Virginia, owned a slave by 
the name of Paul. He was a native African, about sixty years of 
age, four and a half feet high, with a short body, and uncommonly 
long arms. He had two small, twinkling eyes, which would have 
been in a remarkable state of propinquity, but for the intervention of 
a nose of ample latitude, barely elevated above the plane of his face. 
He had zo chin, but what he lacked in this respect, was fully com- 
pensated by his under lip, which, with its partner, extended nearly 
from ear to ear; so that when he laughed, to use an old comparison, 
his head was just half off. His knotty wool descended to within an 
inch of where his eye-brows should have been, over a forehead rece- 
ding abruptly backward from his twinkling orbs; his ears were 
small and transparent; made apparently of “the material of which 
bat’s wings are formed. His face was shrivelled and wrinkled, and, 
from age or deformity, his body had an undue inclination forward, 
with a compensating projection @ posteriori. Such was Paul, and | 
shall hardly be accused of profanity when I say, that he might have 
been worshipped without a violation of the commandment. 

It was Paul’s good or bad fortune, as he was basking one August 
day, on the sunny side of the street, tv attract the attention of a peri- 
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patetic dealer in tin ware sad essences. He stopped and gazed long 
and wistfully at Paul. Vague, undefined, and novel notions coursed 
through the pericranium of the pedler. He took a step forward, 
hesitated, then crossed over, and finally, with ‘ speculation in his eye,’ 
addressed Paul. He inquired to whom he belonged, and whether he 
was willing to be sold. He told him that if he was willing, he would 
buy him, make him a free man, and pay him well for his services be- 
side. The pedler’s ways were very insinuating ; and after a little 
farther parley, Paul surrendered at discretion, went to his master, 
and insisted on being sold. 

Now Paul’s master was one of the most benevolent, charitable, 
and humane fen in the world. He had owned him forty years, and 
would just as soon have thought of selling one of his children, as sell- 
ing Paul. He refused at once. Paul begged —the pedler impor- 
tuned. Human nature could stand no more. Paul was sold. 

Some time after this event, a gentleman who had been residing 
abroadgreturned to Virginia, and gave me the following account. 
He was passing, he said, through one of the thoroughfares of Paris, 
when his progress was impeded by a great crowd, and his attention 
directed to an avant-courier, or herald, who was announcing the exhi- 
bition of an ‘ American ourang-outang,’ a most wonderful animal, and 
the only one ever exhibited in Europe. ,His curiosity was excited, 
and elbowing his way through the multitude, he gained admission to 
the show. Ye gods and goddesses! what was his amazement, on 
recognizing, in this marvellous lusus natura, his old acquaintance 
Paul? Paul— on whom, in by gone days, he had played so many 
a school-boy prank —here in an iron cage, playing the monkey in 
Paris, to a delighted audience! The harmless, quiet, and inoffensive 
Paul, who would not have hurt a fly, confined like a felon, with a chain 
around his waist; skipping about his prison-house, chattering, jab- 
bering, and grinning, and munching, with Simian avidity, the nuts 
thrown to him by the crowd! He was dressed in a full suit of red 
regimentals, in the French style, bedizzened with gold lace; and on 
his head was an enormous chapeau-bras; while from an eyelet-hole, 
in the seat of his inexpressibles, protruded a bond-fide tail, of due 
proportions, which he whisked about, as though it had been a thin 
of life. Anon he would throw himself on one side, tickle himself 
the while with his long nails; then gallop on all fours around his 
cage; and finally, when fairly tired out by exertion, quietly seat him- 
self in a corner, and throwing aside the monkey, resume the stolid 
gravity of the man. 

The first idea of my friend was to expose the fraud; but a sly 
wink of recognition from Paul, determined him to humor the joke. 
He played to admiration; all Paris was agog ; and nothing was 
talked about but the ‘ American ourang-outang.’ 

Months had passed away, and Paul’s adventures had faded from my 
memory, when one day, passing in a steamboat through Hampton 
Roads, a signal was made from a vessel that had just cast anchor. A 
boat, with a man in her stern-sheets, was shoved off, and in afew mo- 
ments she was alongside the steam-boat: and if old Neptune him- 
self had risen from the waves, I could not have been more surprised 
than I was to recognise in our new passenger my old friend Paul! 
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Very cordial was our greeting; and after welcoming him with a 
glass of grog, and a hearty shake of his long skinny fingers, I insisted 
upon hearing his adventures from his own lips. Suffice it to say, the 
story, as I have related it, was correct in all its essentials ; with the 
addition only, that finding he had to do all the work, and the Yankee 
kept all the money, he came to the conclusion that it was a losing co- 
partnership on his side: so he made his escape ; and for aught 1 know 
to the contrary, Paul is still living in ease and comfort, with his oldest 
and best friends. Z. 
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BY ONE WALKING IN TWILIGHT. 











Ls Vill. 


Brotuer, brother, speak me kindly! In the waters are reflected 
I am journeying, without end; Forms around and in the sky, 
Dark myself, I wander blindly — Like the image-forms reflecte 


To no bourne my footsteps tend. In the waters of the eye. 








Il. 1X. 


Meaning signs I see around me, To Earth’s ear all sounds are given, 
Earth in secret worketh near ; Echoing ere they cease to be, 

But my searchings all confound me, As the burdened air is driven 

Canst thou tell what wait we here ? With its sound to rest in me. 
























iil. xX. 
In the work, the Earth is working; Love, and Life, and Reason gloweth 
In her forms and in her powers In the eye of every brute; 
Kindred likeness still is lurking, But their secret no man knoweth, 
To these frames and forms of ours. For to us their tongue is mute. 



















Iv. XI. 


Through all life and through all being, ¢ there language for all creatures, 


Parts familiar toourown, | Read or spoken, or but felt ? 
Hearing, breathing, feeling, seeing, Or must these familiar features 
Pass, united or alone: Into unknown outlines melt ? 


Vv. XII. 
In this great life-mould are scatter’d Now Man sits, a brief existence, 
Elements in man combin’d; Sidelon glancing at the earth, 
But the first close bond is shatter’d — Sunder d by unsocial distance _ 
They are strange and we unkind. From her love, and toil, and mirth. 


vi. XIII. 


Inner heat the earth is burning, To God’s eye, we loiter vainly, 
Breaking outward here and there; With a secret at our feet, 

Streams are flowing, and returning, In whose lines are written plainly, 
Seek their courses through the air : Where the ends of all life meet. 





Vit. XIV. 


And within us, warmth is glowing, Half unknown to = 
Till the room is chill’d by death, Strange to every thing beside, 
And life’s streams are ever flowing, Gloomily we wander, brother, | 
Newly changed atevery breath. Hath this crowded way no guide? 
Boston, November, 1839. .. R. Trace. 
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BY HARRY FRANCO. 





A RIDE IN AN OMNIBUS 






However improbable the assertion may appear to the Broadway 
belles and the Bowery boys, it is nevertheless unquestionably true, 
that there are many men and women in the world, who have never 
travelled in an omnibus. Iam aware that the very name of the vehi- 
cle seems to ifMply that they carry all the world; but still it must be 
regarded asa mere figure of speech, and not taken in its literal sense. 
In Cockaigne, where the carriage and its name both had their origin, 
the impropriety of the omni has long since been aknowledged, and 
the citizens of that classic land make use of the Buss only; and it is 
a matter of some wonder, that our travelled countrymen have not 
introduced the improvement here. ‘Taking it for granted, then, that 
there are, even among the distant readers of the KnicKeRBocKER, 
some who have never enjoyed the luxury of a ride down Broadway, 
in one of these convenient vehicles, | design, in this present writing, 
to narrate, for their especial benefit, some of the pleasures of that 
delightful manner of travelling. 

It was near the close of a warm afternoon in the decline of sum- 
mer, that I emerged out of one of the elegant streets in the upper 
part of the city of New-York, and stepped upon the newly-laid flag- 

ging of Broadway, just as a long white carriage, drawn by four horses 

of as many different colors, and with a figure of Minerva painted 
upon its central pannel, started for a little spot of verdure at the 
lower end of the city, called, by way of a joke, the ‘ Bowling Green.’ 

The driver of the vehicle, raising himself in his seat, gave a preli- 

minary flourish with his whip, and looking behind him, caught sight 
of my weary-looking limbs, and gave me an invitation to ride, by 

. making a peculiar sweep with#his uplifted elbow; I answered the 
invitation by lifting up my fore finger, upon which he checked his 
horses, and | entered the carriage, and found that it contained xe one. 
but an elderly lady, opposite whom I satdown. Our driver was a tall, 
thin young man, with a whitish hat upon his head, and a cigar in his 
mouth. His whole dress was in admirable weeping a perfect study 
for Mount, the genius of Stoney Brook; and there was a reckless 
glance in his eye, that would have well become the ambitious Phaeton, 
the day on which he set fire to the world by his careless driving. 

We jogged along at an easy rate, passing the white towers of the 
University on our left, and the square stone tower of the Church of 
the Messiah on our right; and leaving the beautiful granite church, 
with a marble altar and a wooden steeple, and numerous other archi- 
tectural wonders, behind us. But suddenly there came dashing along 
behind us an opposition line, from the neighborhood of Union Square, 
as that tasteful oval is called. The carriage was a deep crimson, 
with a great profusion of gilding; and was drawn by four mettle- 
some bay horses. The driver was a buckish-looking individual, with a 
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pune black hat, and a hale eileds green coat. He also had a newly- 
lighted cigar in his mouth, and altogether his appearance was saucy 
in i the extreme. He was about to dash past us, without the smallest 
acknowledgment of our existence, when our driver gave a sudden 
crack with “his whip, and started his cattle into a pretty brisk trot; 

for drivers of omnibusses, like drivers of quills and bargains, do not 
like to be distanced in a race with arival; and therefore it was quite 
natural that he should make a freer use of his whip than he before 
had done. 

Just at this moment, a couple of young ladies stopped on the cross- 
ing, and motioned our driver to stop; but without givingthe slightest 
heed to their w ishes, he gave a loose to his reins, and contrived, by 
a free use of his whip, and an incessant ejaculation of crack phrases, 
which are presumed to be very gratifying to horses, to keep up the 
speed of his divers-colored cattle. At the first bound of the omnibus, 
1 found myself plump in the lap of the lady passenger, who seemed 
disposed to take my sudden intrusion upon her premises as no joke ; 
but scarcely was | seated on my own side again, than another sudden 
bound sent the lady herself quite as suddenly into my arms. We 
were now square on the score of visits; so she regained her good 
humor as soon as circumstances would allow, and said something very 
‘smart ;’ but [ could not understand a syllable of it. 

We dashed along at a fearful rate; and as I saw lamp-posts. and 
granite columns flying past in great confusion, | began to have serious 
apprehensions that I should never reach Bowling-Green with a whole 
skin; and as disagreeable thoughts always intrude themselves exactly 
at the wrong time, my anxiety was increased by remembering that I 
had neglected to renew the policy on my life, by paying the annual 
premium. 

‘Alas! alas! my poor boy!’ I exclaimed, ‘ who will provide for 
you and my dear Mary, when I am gone!’ 

But thoughts like these could not occupy my mind long; for our 
situation was momently becoming intensely exciting. 

‘ A stern chase is a long chase,’ is atold saying with sailors; and I 
see no reason why it should not come to be a proverb among omni- 
bus drivers. " Our present case certainly afforded a very pretty illus- 
tration of its truth, We were decidedly inferior to our consort in 
point of metal; but having the lead, we continued to keep it without 
very great difficulty. On which ever side he might endeavor to pass, 
our driver would very adroitly prevent him, by heading his horses 
directly across his path. Fortunately, there is a city ordinance against 
driving omnibusses on the side-walk, or we might have been compelled 
to submit to a defeat. Every now and then the heads of the ‘leaders’ 
of the opposition would intrude themselves into the door of our om- 
nibus, and giving a disdainful toss, would half cover us with foam. 
Then the lady ‘would shriek, the horses would snort, the drivers 
would swear, crack would go their whips, crash would go something, 
and away we would fly again. Rows of brick houses rushed past, as 
though they were reeled off; Saint Thomas’ church, with his two 
gray ‘towers, and his shingle roof, walked by like a ‘sober second 
thought ;’ and Niblo’s Garden, with its gingerbread grottoes, and 
dirty finery, rushed away like a feverish dream. I forgot all my 
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fears, now, and thought only of victory. Indeed, I should have 
valued a broken arm no more than the paring of a finger-nail. 1 was 
afraid of nothing but defeat. In the height of my anxiety, I put my 
head out of the window, and shouted to the driver to crack on; and 
the lady, who had turned pale with fright when we first set out, was 
now flushed with excitement, and she clapped her hands together in 
high glee, every time we got an advantage over our pursuer. Sud- 
denly I heard a crash and a shout, and turning my head, | saw two 
well-dressed gentlemen sprawling in the middle of the street, and a 

air of grays flying away with a half-demolished dearborn-wagon. 
el I thought, had no business to venture themselves in Broadway 
in such slight things; and probably so thought our driver, for he 
never turned his head to see what damage he had done, but conti- 
nued to urge on his horses at the top of their speed. 

That brick-and-wood monster, the Lyceum, was out of sight be- 
hind us, and still we dashed on, a full omnibus-length ahead of our 
chase. Grand-street was gained, and for a moment the pinions of 
Victory fluttered, as if she were hesitating upon whose head to alight. 
It was but a short space of time, but it was long evough for a doubt. 
Charles the Twelfth at Bender, or Wellington at Waterloo, may have 
experienced something like the peculiar sensations that we did at this 
moment. The new church, close by, rising like a monstrous heap of 
snow from the dingy pavement, looked as though it was blanched with 
apprehension. But doubt was soon removed; and away we dashed 
again, the driver of the opposition gnashing his teeth with rage at 
having lost an opportunity of distancing us. 

Thinking with Doctor Johnson, that when a historian fails to make 
record of a generous action that may have been performed by one of 
his characters, that the world is defrauded of its rightful fare, I will 
relate the cause of our almost defeat at the corner of Grand-street. 
A near-sighted old market woman was crossing the street with a bas- 
ket of Newtown pippins on her brawny arm, when an overgrown 
porker, whose speed had been quickened by a crack from our driver’s 
whip, ran full bolt between her legs, laid her sprawling upon her 
back, and sent her basket of pippins flying tothe four corners of the 
two streets. Whether it was that our driver remembered that he 
had an old mother at home, or that some other kindly feeling influ- 
enced him, I know not; but, in the most humane manner, he turned his 
horses’ heads a little one side, just sufficient to graze the prostrate 
lady’s petticoat, thus giving his rivala decided advantage; as he might, 
by driving directly over her, have distanced us by at least half the 
length of the omnibus. I do not remember to have seen any public 
acknowledgment of this noble act of generosity ; but I trust that those 
public-spirited individuals who get up ‘ benefits’ for meritorious dan- 

cing-masters, and other public benefactors, will not allow this gallant 
omnibus-driver to go unrewarded. Perhaps a complimentary omnibus- 
benefit-ride, from the Battery to Seventeenth-street, would be as 

suitable a way as could be suggested, to testify the public respect, 
and aid the chivalrous beneficiary. 

If my feelings were excited before, they reached their calenture 
now. The humanity of our driver had enlisted my sympathies 
strongly in his behalf, while the ferocious looks and profane expres- 
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sions of the opposition, caused me to exult in his defeat. Away we 
flew like lightning, and gained the next corner without doing any 

other damage than overturning the oyster-stand of a one-legged old 

sailor, who appeared to regard his loss of a few oysters, and a bottle 

of red peppers, with a degree of chagrin which I thought was greatly 

disproportioned to the occasion. At last, we reached Canal-street, 

where we had a passing glance of the romantic hills of Weehawken, 

and a gorgeous pile of snowy clouds rising above the green fields of 
New-Jersey, and just tinged with the beautiful hues of the descend- 

ing sun. I looked upon the bright vision as an omen of success ; and 

something was wanting to sustain our spirits, for the space on which 

we had now entered being wider than any that we had passed before, 

afforded a better chance for our pursuer to avail himself of his supe- 
rior bottom; but the greater number of pedestrians that we here 
encountered, in a great measure neutralized the advantage. 

The blackened walls of the Church of the Ascension, the aspiring 
liberty-pole of the Conservatives, and the dépét of the hygeian college, 
all might have attracted my attention at any other time; but now, 
they were unheeded. Our passage across this area was extremely 
critical; for notwithstanding our driver did all that could be done 
with his whip and his tongue, our rival gained upon us at every step ; 
and just as we had abandoned all hope, one of Kip and Brown’s blood- 
red omnibuses, with a full load, came dashing up Broadway, and 
saved me from defeat, by running so close to the opposition, as to 
nearly upset him. But all three umnibusses meeting at the same mo- 
ment, together with a charcoal wagon, two butchers’ carts, a buggy, 
and two private carriages with out-riders, caused considerable scam- 
pering among the foot passengers. A terribly shrill cry suddenly 
pierced our ears. 

‘OQ! heavens!’ exclaimed my companion, ‘ what can it be!’ 

‘It is nothing but a child,’ [ replied, as | saw a young lady haul 
something white from under the wheels of a butcher’s cart, and press 
it to her bosom. But a second look enabled me to say, ‘ It is only a 
Spanish poodle,’ just in time to save the lady from fainting, which 
she had made preparation to do, by taking her pocket handkerchief 
and smelling-bottle out of her pocket. 

As we were fast approaching the end of our journey, the efforts of 
the rivals increased in vigor. They hallooed, they swore, they cursed, 
they stamped ; they whipped their horses, and then brandished their 
whips at each other; and if we did not increase, we certainly did not 
diminish our speed ; while the interest, if possible, grew more exci- 
ting every moment. But soon a new difficulty arose. The lady 
wanted to alight at Lispenard-street, but the driver was proof against 
the admonitions of the check-string. The lady had no wish to travel 
so far out of her way as Bowling Green, but the driver was too intent 
on the race to allow a passenger to alight, and thereby give his an- 
tagonist an opportunity of beating him. And I must confess that I 
was highly delighted with his spirit ; and forgetting, for the moment, 
that I was a member of a temperance society, 1 determined to treat 
him to a julap, so soon as we should reach the end of our journey. 
The lady continued to tug away at the check-string, but the only reply 
our gallant driver made was, ‘No you don’t !’— and by putting the 
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end of his thumb to his nose, “a gently fanning the air with his ex- 
tended fingers; and then seizing his whip again, he made it crack 
over the ears of his smoking leaders. The lady at last threw herself 
back in despair, as we rattled past the little dusty hole called, in de- 
rision, Contoit’s Garden, and the great lumbering,greenish-brown pile 
of bricks opposite, c called, by way of an experiment in bombast, the 
‘ Carlton House.’ 

And here we came well nigh being overturned, and dashed against 
the curb-stone, in consequence of our driver suffering his attention to 
be arrested by two flamingly-dressed young ladies, who winked at 
him as they turned down into Leonard-street. Here we caught a 
glimpse of several objects, each of which would require a separate 
essay, if noticed properly: the Egyptian prison, the Church du St. 
Esprit, the new library, and the ruined theatre ; and the next mo- 
ment, we were opposite the noble hespital, happily built of good sub- 
stantial stone, before stuccoed walls and Grecian porticoes were in 
fashion, standing in the midst of venerable trees, with green creepers 
almost covering its sober front, and a neatly-trimmed lawn stretching 
between it and the street—as bright as the greenest park in old 
England — to gladden the eyes of the passers-by. A monstrous heap 
of rubbish in the middle of the street once more endangered our lives 
and limbs, and arrested the headway of our chase, who was fast 
gaining upon us. Our driver gave a yell of delight, and on we sped ; 
but my sympathies were somewhat excited, by observing that the 
wheels of our omnibus threw a complete shower of black mud upon 
the crimson mantilla of a very pretty woman, who had incautiously 
ventured too near the curb-stone, at the corner of Duane-street ; and 
a little farther on, I perceived, on looking back, that the opposition 
had overturned two porters, who were very carefully conveying a 
large mirror on a hand-barrow across the street. Fortunately, neither 
of them was killed, although the mirror was smashed into a greater 
number of pieces than it would have been easy to enumerate. And 
then we passed Clover’s — where Linen’s beautiful portraits of Clay 
and Webster may be seen —in fine style, leaving our pursuer well be- 
hind us. Of course, we were soon dashing past Washin gton Hall; and 
at another time I should have regretted passing it in such haste, for it 
presents a thousand times the finest facade of any building in Broad- 
way, from Battery Place to Union Square; and as there is a prospect 
of its being speedily demolished, I love to look at it. Let me entreat 
the architect of the contemplated theatre, whoever he may be, so to 
arrange his plan, as to leave the present front entire. 

And now we were careering it over the wooden pavements. What 
a relief to our limbs, after rumbling a a mile or two over dislocating 
cobbles! And here are all the gayeties of the Park. The old Bride- 
well is gone, and the pride of our noble city stands revealed in all 
her beauty; and beautiful she is, in spite of the wooden abortion 
which has been stuck upon her roof, 

Chance now, as in many a renowned contest, must determine the 
victory, for the crowd of carriages thickens fast. It is an easy matter 
to overturn an old apple-woman, or even a dandy phaeton; but a 
loaded dray presents an obstacle, that, like the will of the people, 
must be respected. And here, too, are numerous pyramids of bricks, 
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which care no more for an omnibus than do the pyramids of the desert 

for old Time, who has whetted his scythe upon them for a longer 
eriod than men know of. 

If oaths and curses could avail any thing, we should have been dis- 
tanced long since. ‘The opposition has exhausted the swearer’s vo- 
cabulary a dozen times; but our gallant driver spurs on his cattle 
with a good-natured hullaballoo, which contrasts favorably with the 
savage ferocity of his rival. We catch a glimpse of time-honored Co- 
lumbia College, and its noble elms, and we are again on the cobbles. 
Goodness, what a change! It is like laying down Tom Moore, and 
taking up doctor M’Henry ! 

Crash! smash! The drivers swear, the horses plunge, the lady 
screams ; but there is no great damage, only one corner of the omni- 
bus torn off. Away we go, without heeding it. Here is our triumph ! 
All the world is looking at us. What a moment! We are almost a 
length ahead of the opposition ! Twenty dandies, with cigars in their 
mouths, and small tufts of hair on their upper lips, are gazing at us 
from the steps of the Astor House. A whole drove of little folks, 
who have been treated to a sight of the wonders in Scudder’s Mu- 
seum, clap their little hands with delight, as we rush past. All the 
coachmen on the Park stand mount their boxes to look at us; and a 
mettlesome gray horse, with a militia officer on his back, takes fright, 
and scampers down Barclay-street, in fine style. Away we fly, past 
St. Paul’s Church, with our pursuer hard upon our heels, splashing 
and dashing, slam-bang, and mingling with dirt-carts, oyster-carts, 
and milk-wagons, until we get inextricably interlocked with a whole 
caravan of brokers’ and bankers’ clerks, fleeing from Wall-street in 
every possible description of vehicles. The horses blow hard, and 
throw off steam like a locomotive. Our driver waxes moderate in the 
use of his whip and his oaths. The excitement is fast cooling; and 
after repeated struggles to get clear, we at last have the mortification 
of seeing the opposition drive past us, and we reach Bowling Green 
just two minutes after him. 

After all, what is the use of striving to out-race our fellows in this 
world ? If we win, our spirits have all evaporated in the contest ; and 
if we lose, we have nothing but mortification for our exertions. With 
such reflections, I stepped out of the omnibus, and left my fair fellow 
traveller disputing with the driver about her fare ; for she very justly 
refused to pay for her ride down, unless he would agree to take her 
back to the place of her destination, free of charge. 






‘ ‘VIDET, RIDET.’ 


Tue card-built house amused our infant age ; 
The child was pleased, but is the man more sage 7 
A breath could level childhood’s tottering toy : 
See manhood effort, art, and time employ, 

To build that brittle name, a whisper can destroy! 


There is a Book where nought our name can spot, 
If we ourselves refuse to fix the blot; 
’*T is kept by One who sets alike at naught 
The tale with malice or with flattery fraught : 
He reads the heart, and sees the whisper in the thought. 









































LITERARY NOTICES. 


AtcrpHron: A Poem. By THomas Moore, Esq., Author of ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ etc. pp.71. 
Philadelphia: Carey anp Harr. 





Ir is solong since we have had a poem, of any magnitude, from any of the distin- 
guished poets of the day, that the announcement of one by the universal favorite of the 
public, Tuomas Moors, created an unusual sensation. It is now some fifteen years, 
since the Utilitarian obtained the ascendancy over the Romantic, in public sentiment; 
but such is the strong natural tendency of the human mind to poetical ideas, that even 
the former has now assumed almost a poetical spirit. It is probable, therefore, that the 
reign of poetry may soon be restored again, blended with the peculiar utilitarian spirit of 
the age. It could hardly have been expected, however, that Moors, the most romantic 
poet of the romantic school, would be the first to adapt poetry to the peculiar spirit of 
the times; yet in ‘ Alciphron,’ he has blended much at least of the utilitarian philosophy, 
which is essentially epicurean. This poem contains many of the thoughts and senti- 
ments heretofore given to the public by the same author, in his prose work called ‘ The 
Epicurean ;’ but of course is wholly different in its structure and imagery. It consists 
of several letters from Alciphron, a Greek epicurean philosopher, from Alexandria, in 
Egypt, whither he had gone, beside the sacred Nile, to find the ‘ the eternal life.’ The 
feeling that impelled him in this search, is forcibly depicted in the following lines, de- 
scribing a night in the garden of their seat at Athens : 


‘ That night — thou haply may’st forget 
Its loveliness — but ’t was a night 
To make earth's meanest slave regret 
Leaving a world so soft and bright. 
On one side, in the dark blue sky, 
Lonely and radiant, was the eye 
Of Jove himself, while, on the other, 
’Mong stars that came out one by one, 
The young moon — like the Roman mother 
Among her living jewels — shone. 
‘Oh that from yonder orbs,’ I thought, 
‘Pure and eternal as they are, 
There could to earth some power be brought, 
Some charm, with their own essence fraught, 
To make man deathless as a star, 
And open to his vast desires 
A course as boundless and sublime, 
As lies before those comet-fires, 
That roam and burn throughout all time!’ 


The ardent and pleasure-seeking philosopher, however anxious for knowledge, is still 
more devoted to love. He wanders among the pyramids, temples, and tombsof Egypt, 
the former of which are spoken of in the annexed brilliant lines: 


‘And mark,’tis nigh; already the sun bids 
His evening farewell to the Pyramids, 
As he hath done, age after age, tillthey 
Alone on earth seem ancient as his ray ; 
While their great shadows, stretching from the light, 
Look like the first colossal steps of Night, 
Stretching across the valley, to invade 

The distant hills of porphyry with their shade.’ 
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While visiting the Temple of the Moon, in a bright island of the Nile, he sees among 
the maiden worshippers, one that captivates every sense, and fixes even his epicurean 
sentiments. He barely sees her, however, when she escapes. He traces her flight toa 
pyramid, which he enters, and following its labyrinths, again sees her, in the attitude of 
worship, and is so awe-struck by her innocent devotion, that he allows her to escape 
again, though she is still somewhere in the aisles or windings of the pyramid. After 
watching and waiting a long time, he resolves to penetrate the most hidden recesses of 
the structure; and this wild pursuit, and its adventures, are described with wonderful 
power. What can be more spirited than the following lines? 


















* But short the hope — for, as I flew My eager grasp had instant given 


Breathlessly up, the stairway grew Loose to all blasts that ever spread 
Tremulous under me, while each | ‘The shore or sea with wrecks and dead — 
Frail step, ere scarce my footcould reach | Around me, gusts, gales, whirlwinds rang 
The frailer yet I next must trust, | ‘Tumultuous, and | seem’d to hang 


Crumbled behind me into dust ; 
Leaving me, as it crushed beneath, 
Like shipwreck’d wretch who, in dismay, 
Sees but one plank ’twixt him and death, 
And shuddering feels that one give way! 
And still | upward went — with nought Deafening me with chaotic sound. 
Beneath me but that depth of shade, Nor this the worst — for, holding still 
And the dark flood from whence I caught | With hands unmoved, though shriaking oft 
Each sound the falling fragments made. | I found myself at the wild will 
Was it not fearful ? — still more frail Of countless whirlwinds, caught aloft, 
At every step crush’d the light stair, | And round and round, with fearful swiog, 
While, as | mounted, e’en the rail | Swept, like a stone-shot ina sling! 
That up into that murky air Till breathless, mazed, 1 had begun — 
Was my sole guide, began to fail! So ceaselessly I thus was whirled — 
When, stretching forth an anxious hand, To think my limbs were chained upon 
Just as, beneuth my tottering stand, That wheel of the Infernal World, 
Steps, railway, all together went, To turn which, day and night, are blowing 
I touch’d a massy iron ring, Hot, withering winds that never slumber ; 
That there — by what kind genius sent And whose sad rounds, still going, going, 


Amidst an elemental war, 
In which wing’d tempests — of all kinds 
And strengths that winter’s stormy star 
Lights through the Temple of the Winds 
In our own Athens — battle round, 















I know not —in the darkness hung Eternity alone can number! 

And grasping it, as drowners cling Aud yet, e’en then — while worse than Fear 
To the last hold, so firm I clung, Hath ever dreamed, seemed hovering near, 
Aud through the void suspended hung. Had voice but ask’d me, ‘ Is not this 
Sudden, as if that mighty ring A price too dear for aught below ? 

Were link’d with all the winds in heav’n, Ishonid have said, ‘ For knowledge, yes — 







And, like the touching of a spring, But for bright, glorious Woman — no!’ 











He is at last safely deposited in the midst of scenes, the glory of which surpasses de- 
scription. The poem ends with an epistle to Decius, describing, rather vaguely, this 
hidden paradise of Egyptian priests : 















‘ this mine of fanes, 
Gardens and palaces, where pleasure reigns, 

In arich, sunless empire of her own, 

With all earth’s luxuries lighting up her throne.’ 





The poem, on the whole, is a brilliant affair, although perhaps hardly equal to the pub- 
lic expectation. 


Watks anp Wanperincs in THE Wortp or Literature. By the Author of ‘The 
Great Metropolis, etc.’ In two volumes. pp. 404. Philadelphia: Carey anp Harr. 














We can recommend these volumes as a good and safe sedative. Their operation is 
certain. We have seen no person who has read them through: and only one who did 
not fall asleep over the first volume, and he was troubled, while attempting its perusal, 
with a raging tooth. How it should ever have been possible for a man to sit down 
deliberately, and eke out such a work for the press, read the proof.sheets as they were 
passing through it, and then send it forth to the public, passes our comprehension 
entirely. A more rambling, scrambling book, upon all imaginable themes of no interest, a 
more dreary expanse of trite sentiments and languid words, we have not encountered in 
a ten years’ experience of stupid publications. Mr. Grant could not, it should seem, 
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complete the last volume, without stealing from himself — always a sign of the last ex- 
tremity inan author. He has strung together a quantity of editorial paragraphs which 
he once perpetrated for some provincial newspaper, in his native Scotland; and if we 
had accidentally opened upon these, before accomplishing a perusal of the matter which 
precedes them, we should have been compelled to pronounce them the most ineffably 
insipid fragments we had ever met with. Asit was, they did not surprise us. 












Tue Peorte’s Own Boox. By F. De La Mennass. Translated from the French, ; 
by Natsanret Greene. In one volume. pp. 188. Boston: Cuarres C. Lirrte 
AND James Brown. 











Tus is a delightful book in the original, and it has received ample justice from the 
hands of the accomplished translator. In its brief paragraphs are often crowded whole 
volumes of instruction, upon the rights and duties of life. Man and society are analyzed 
with wonderful power of thought, and yet in the simplest terms of expression. The 
whole breathes a spirit of affection for the great human family, and especially unaffected 
sympathy for the poor and the lowly. The style is pure and flowing, as two or three 
selections will sufficiently evince. The necessity that exists for the universal exercise 
of heaven-born charity, is well set forth in the following passages : 













“ Justice suffices not for the wants of Humanity. Each one under his own govern- 
ment does indeed fully enjoy his rights; but he remains isolated in the world, deprived 
of the succor and aid necessary to all. Doesa man want bread, they would say: let 
him seek it; doI prevent him? I have taken nothing that belonged to him; each one 
to himself and each one for himself. They would repeat the wordsof Cain: ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper’? 'The widow, the orphan, the sick, the feeble, would be abandoned; 
no reciprocal support, no disinterested kindness; every where selfishness and indiffer- 
ence; no more of genuine relations, no more sharing of joys or sorrows, no more of 
common feeling. Life, retired to the centre of each heart, would be consumed in solitude, 
like a lamp in a tomb, which shines only upon the ruins of man; for a man without 
heart, compassion, sympathy, love, what is he but a moving corpse ?” 

‘* What would a man be, selfishly concentrated within himself, neither directly injuring 
nor serving any one, dreaming only of himself, living only for himself? What cana 
people be, composed of unconnected individuals, where no one sympathizes with the mis- 
fortunes of others, nor feels himself obliged to aid or assist his fellow creatures; where 
all interchange of services is but a calculation of interest; where the groan of suffering, 
the lamentation of grief, the sob of distress, the cry of hunger, evaporate in the air as 
unmeanifig sounds; where no blessings are diffused by a secret impulsion of that love 
which alone knows what it is to possess, because it enjoys only that which it gives? 

“Nature every where warns us of our indispensable need of each other. The divine 
precept of mutual aid, devotedness, and love, is every moment recalled to mind by what 
our eyes seearound us. When the time is come for the swallows to seek in other climes 
the food which their heavenly Father has there prepared, they assemble together ; then, 
inseparably they fly, aérial navigators, towards the haven ofpeace and abundance. Alone, 
what would become of any one of them? How many would escape from the perils of 
the route? United, they resist the winds; the failmg wing supports itself upon one less 
frail. Poor gentle little creatures that the last spring saw peeping from their shell, the very 
youngest, sheltered and sustained by the older ones, attain the end of their voyage, and 
in the distant land to which Providence has conducted them, they enter again into those 
—- and ineffable joys which God has decreed for all beings at the entrance of 
ife. 































Little need be added, to insure the reader’s attention to this charming volume. It is 
overflowing with love for that great multitude every where— for the poor have no 
country — who are born, are wretched, and die; whose first repose is the repose of the 
grave. Our philanthropic author places himself in the situation of the destitute and the 
friendless ; and his descriptions of their estate are eminently faithful ; reminding us, more 
than once, of Campse.t’s kindred sketch, of one 














Condemned on Penury’s barren path to roam, 
Scorned by the world, and left without a home : 
One who, at evening, should he chance to stray, 
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Down by the hamlet’s hawthorn-scented way, 
Where round the cot’s romantic glade are seen 
The blossomed bean-field, and the sloping green ; 
Leans o’er its humble gate, and thinks the while, 
‘Oh that for me some home like this would smile !’ 
Some hamlet shade, to yield my sickly form 
Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm; 
There should my hand no stinted boon assign 

To wretched hearts, with sorrow such as mine!’ 


What a forcible illustration of the sentiment conveyed in these touching lines, is the 
remark with which the good Abbé closes one of his cabinet pictures: ‘ The only tears of 
unmingled bitterness, are those that fall on no ene’s bosom, and that no one wipes away.’ 


Jack Suerparp: ARomance. By W. Harnaison Ainsworth, Esq. In two volumes, 
pp. 436. Philadelphia: Lea anp BLancnarp. 

We believe it is Ropert Souruey, who relates, in some one of his matter-full books, that 
he once saw, on a populous borough-road in England, a full sized figure of Fame, erect, 
tiptoe, in the act of springing to take flight and soar aloft, her neck extended, her hand 
raised, the trumpet at her lips, and her cheeks inflated, asifabout to send fortha blast which 
was to be heard even as far away as London. The image was placed, if we remember 
rightly, above a shop-board which announced that Mr. Somebody fitted up water-closets 
upon a new and improved principle! We have been reminded of this ambitious artizan, 
while reading the English publisher’s puffs of ‘Jack Sheppard,’ which have been repeated 
ad nauseam in the London journals, within the last three or four months. We were satis- 
fied, from a perusal of the numbers as they appeared, that Mr. Aisswortu’s fame, so far 
as ‘Jack Sheppard’ was concerned, was of a peculiar kind, and vastly resembled infamy. 
The brilliant success of Mr. Dickens, in his incidental but matchless pictures of metropo- 
litan degradation and crime, undoubtedly prompted our author to attempt the feeble imi- 
tation before us; but instead of employing these themes as final accessories to a good 
purpose, Mr. Arnswortu adopts them as the very staple of a work, whose lessons are 
of theworst description. Its only merit, in fact -— and even this has been greatly over- 
rated —is a certain degree of power in descriptions of nature and character. But there 
is nothing in ‘Jack Sheppard’ which can be said to approach the faintest of Boz’s 
limnings in this kind, in ‘Oliver Twist,’ and elsewhere. We endorse, unreservedly, the 
verdict of a London contemporary, (and the respectable portion of the English press are 
with him,) upon the character and inculcations of this badly-conceived and worse exe- 
cuted work: ‘Jack Sheppard’ was a ‘celebrated’ house and prison breaker of the last 
century, and the history of his life is the history of the vulgar and disgusting atrocities 
incidental to his ‘gentle craft.’ To relieve the tedium of an endless repetition of adven- 
tures, where each reflects its brother, and to raise the work above the level of a dry ex- 
tract from the Newgate Calendar, and the newspapers of the day, the hero is involved 
in a melo-dramatic story of motiveless crime, and impossible folly, connected with per- 
sonages of high degree; and an attempt is made to invest Sheppard with good qualities, 
which are incompatible with his character and position. But the sacrifice of probability 
and of moral propriety is vain. We never escape from the staple: crime is the one 
source of every interesting situation ; and if we cannot exactly say that horse-pistols are 
the sources of horse-laughs, we may safely assert, that the only proofs the dramatis 
persone exhibit of possessing brains, is the constant liability under which they live, and 
move, and have their being, of having them knocked or blown out.’ In the elaboration 
of a work of this description, little is required beyond mere technical authorship. The 
invention and excitement are furnished to the author’s hand. The characters, actions, 
thoughts, and expressions, dictated beforehand, are all of the lowest and the most mono- 
tonous kind. And yet the author of such a book as this has been favorably compared 
with Dickens! Absurdity can no farther go. 
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Murper OnE OF THE Fine Arts. — ‘ Every man,’ says that quaint old worthy, Nasx, 
‘can thresh corn out of full sheaves, and fetch water out of the sea: but out of dry 
stubble to make an after harvest, and a plentiful crop without sowing, that is the right 
trick of a workman.’ And thus in sooth thought we, while perusing a very elaborate 
article, in the last number of BLackxwoop, upon ‘ Murder, considered as one of the Fine 
Arts.’ Who but a true artist, with a heart well ossified, would ever have thought of 
giving such a turn to suchatheme? How many periodical writers have passed a great 
portion of their literary lives in the pursuit of subjects under difficulties, without ever 
thinking of the ‘fine art’ of murder; of shedding a mild lustre over homicide ; of indica- 
ting, in a tasteful manner, those refined acquirements, by which a man may be putin the 
way of being hanged? Yet here is one, who comes forward in the character of a con- 
noisseur, or dilettante,in murder; to show that one murder is better or worse than 
another, in point of good taste; to set forth the little differences and shades of merit ; 
and to record the proceedings of a club and a dinner with which he is connected, and at 
which he presided, both tending to the same little object, the diffusion of a just taste in 
the matter under consideration ; a taste, the cultivation of which is to be enhanced by 
bounties on well-conducted homicides, with a scale of draw-back, in case of any defect 
or flaw! The writer sets out by declaring, that it is a well-known thing, among all his 
friends, that he never committed a murder in his life; and that, with the exception of a 
solitary member of the club, who pretended to say that he once caught him making too 
free with his throat, on aclub night, afcrevery body else had retired, the charge of mur- 
der had never been brought against him ; and even this he attributes to the asperities and 
soreness which would naturally be engendered between two amateurs. He claims to 
be a very particular man, in every thing relating to murder; aiming only at the golden 
mean, and sometimes, he fears, carrying his delicacy too far ; his infirmity being too much 
milkiness of heart: ‘in fact,’ says he, ‘I am too soft—too soft; I’m for virtue, good- 
ness, and all that sort of thing.’ He cites an instance, to show to what an extremity he 
carries his self-denying ‘virtue.’ He has a hopeful nephew, of whom he thus speaks: 


‘He is horribly ambitious, and thinks himself a man of cultivated taste in most branches of murder, 
whereas, in fact, he has not one idea on the subject, but such as he has stolen from me. This is so 
well known, that the Club has twice blackballed him, though every indulgence was shown to him as 
my relative. People came to me and said: ‘Now really, President, we would do much to serve a 
relative of yours. But still, what can be said? You know yourself that he’ll disgrace us. If we 
were to elect him, why, the next thing we should hear of, would be some vile butcherly murder,'by 
way of justifying our choice. And what sort of a concern would it be? You know, as well as we 
do, that it would be a disgraceful affair, more worthy of the shambles than of an artist’s attelier. 
He would fall upon some great big man, some huge farmer returning drunk from a fair. ‘There 
would be plenty of blood,and that he would expect us to take in lieu of taste, finish, scenical grouping. 
Then, again, how would he tool? Why, most probably with a cleaver and a couple of paving 
stones: so that the whole coup d’@il would remind you ratherof some hideous ogre, or Cyclops, 
than of the delicate operator of the nineteenth century.’ 


‘This picture,’ he adds, ‘ was drawn with the hand of truth; that I could not but allow; 
and as to personal feelings in the matter, I dismissed them from the first!’ Although 
delicately situated, he is determined that no consideration shall induce him to flinch from 
his duty. Accordingly, next morning, he opens the matter to his nephew. ‘You seem 
to me,’ says he, ‘to have taken an erroneous view of life and its duties. Pushed on by 
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ambition, you are dreaming rather of what it might be glorious to attempt, than what it 
would be possible for you to accomplish. Believe me, it is not necessary to a man’s re- 
spectability that he should commit a murder. Many a man has passed through life most 
respectably, without attempting any species of homicide— good, bad, or indifferent. We 
cannot all be brilliant men in this life: and it is for your interest to be contented rather 
with a humble station, well filled, than to shock every body with failures, the more con- 
spicuous by contrast with the ostentation of their promises. And thus he ‘saves a near 
relation from making a fool of himself, by attempting what was as much beyond his ca- 
pacity, as an epic poem!’ But another case still more forcibly illustrates his virtue: 


‘Aman came to me as a candidate for the place of my servant, just then vacant. He had the 
reputation of having dabbled a little in our art; some said not without merit. What startled me, 
however, was, that he supposed this art to be part of his regular duties in my service. Now that 
was a thing I would not allow; sol said at once, ‘ Richard, you misunderstand my character. If a 
man will and must practise this difficult (and allow me to add, dangerous) branch of art; if he has 
an overruling genius for it, why, he might as well pursue his studies while living in my service as 
in another’s. And also, I may observe, that it can do no harm either to himself or to the subject 
on whom he operates, that he should be guided by men of more taste than himself. Genius may 
do much, but long study of the art must always entitle a man to offer advice. So farl will go; 
general principles I will suggest. But, as to any particular case, once for all I will have nothing to 
do with it. Never tell me of any special work of art you are meditating ; I set my face against it 
intoto. Forif once a man indulges himself in murder, very soon he comes to think little of robbing ; 
and from robbing he comes next to drinking and Sabbath-breaking, and from that to incivility and 
procrastination. Once begin upon this downward path, you never know where you are to stop. 
Many a man has dated his ruin from some murder or other, that perhaps he thought little of at the 


time.’ 

We have next a portrait of an Ultradelicate, who belonged to the club; a person of a 
gloomy, misanthropical disposition, who denounced all modern murders as vicious ahor- 
tions, belonging to no authentic school of art. Tasteful murder was his pet, his hobby- 
horse. He snarled at the finest performances of our own age, as deficient in manner, 
place, andtime. He gradually grew more and more fierce and truculent; and at length, 
went about muttering and growling continually. ‘Wherever you met him, he was soli- 
loquising, and saying, ‘ Despicable pretender! — without grouping — without two ideas 
upon handling — without’ And there you lost him!’ He considered the French 
Revolution as having been the great cause of degeneration in murder. ‘Very soon, Sir,’ 
he used to say, ‘men will have lost the art of killing poultry: the very rudiments of the 
art will have perished ! ‘Even dogs are not what they were, Sir — not what 
they should be. I rememberin my grandfather’s time that some dogs had an idea of 
murder. I have known a mastiff lie in ambush for a rival, Sir, and murder him with 
pleasing circumstances of good taste. Yes, Sir, 1 knew a tom-cat that was an assassin. 
But now ——’ And then, the subject growing too painful, he would dash his hand to 
his forehead, and depart abruptly, in a homeward direction. But soon after, a London 
morning paper records a murder, ‘the most superb of the century, by many degrees,’ 
which had occurred in the heart of the metropolis : 


‘ He had received the account by express, despatched by a correspondent in town, who watched the 
progress of art on his behalf, with a general commission to send off a special express, at whatever 
cost, in the event of any estimable works appearing; how much more upon occasion of axe plus 
ultra inart! The express arrived in the night time ; he was then gone to bed. He had been mut- 
tering and grumbling for hours, but of course he was called up. He knocked over the porter on 
his road to the reading-room ; he seized every man’s hand as he passed him; wruug it almost fran- 
tically, and kept ejaculating, ‘Why, now, here ’s something like a murder ! — this is the real thing! 
this is genuine ! — this is what you can approve,can recommend toa friend: this — says every man 
on reflection — this is the thing that ought to be!’ Then, looking at particular friends, he said, 
‘Why, Jack, how are you?’ Why, Tom, how are you? Bless me, you look ten years younger than 
when I last saw you!’ ‘No, Sir,’ L replied, ‘it is you who look ten years younger.’ ‘ Dol?’ well I 
should n’t wonder if I did ; such works are enough to make us all young "’ 


Now to the million, such a character wauld seem to have a ‘smack of Tartarus, and 
the souls in bale ;’ but we defy any one to peruse the article in question, without im- 
bibing the idea that he wasa sort of Baummett among his fellows of the club; one who 
is made unhappy by a doubt whether, after all, a nice taste is not rather a curse than 
blessing, since for that very reason one is pleased with fewer things! 
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At the dinner, among other ancient ‘artists’ who are rapturously toasted, are the 
Jewish Sciarii,a band of murderers, who, during the early years of the emperor Nero, 
prosecuted their studies in the art in a very novel manner; ‘tooling’ with small scyme- 
ters, and operating upon a priest officiating in the temple at mid-day, ‘as beautifully as 
if they had him alone, on a moonless night, in a dark lane.’ Those early and eminent 
artists, the Assyrian assassins, in the period of the Crusaders, are not forgotten; and the 
mode of tooling by the Greek and Latin fathers is highlycommended. A striking state- 
ment in reference to the earliest work of antediluvian art, is submitted by one of the 
members ; namely, that the quarrel of Cain with Abel, was about a young woman, and 
that, by various accounts, Cain had tooled with his teeth, instead of the jaw-bone of an 
ass, ‘which latter is the tooling adopted by most painters.’ This, however, is on the au- 
thority of an ancient operose commentary on Genesis, bya Roman Catholic, and is con- 
sidered of questionable authenticity. ‘It is pleasing to the mind of sensibility,’ says 
our connoisseur, ‘to know, that as science expanded, sounder views were adopted touch- 
ing the quality of Cain’s tooling;’ one author contending for a pitch-fork, Saint Cury- 
sostom fora sword, Inenzvs for a scythe, and Prupentivs fora hedging-knife. In pre- 
facing the toast, ‘Our Irish friends, and a speedy revolution in their mode of tooling, as 
well as every thing else connected with the art,’ the mover takes occasion to observe : 


‘ Gentlemen, I'll tell you the plain truth. Every day of the year we take up a paper, we read the 
opening of a murder. We say, this is good — this is charming — this is excellent! But, behold 
you! scarcely have we read a little farther, before the word Tipperary or Ballina-something, betrays 
the Irish manufacture. Instantly we loathe it: we call to the waiter; we say, ‘ Waiter, take away 
this paper; send it out of the house ; it is absolutely offensive to all just taste.’ [appeal to every 
man whether, on finding a murder (otherwise perhaps promising enough,) to be Irish, he does not 
feel himself as much insulted as when Madeira being ordered, he finds it to be Cape ; or when, taking 
up what he believes to be a mushroom, it turns out what children callatoad-stool. Tithes, politics, 
or something wrong in principle, vitiate every Irish murder. Gentlemen, this must be reformed, or 
Ireland will not be a land to live in; at least, if we do live there, we must import all our murders, 
that’s clear!’ 

We should consider it proper to offer an apology for occupying so much of our space 
with a synopsis of this paper, but for the fact that a portion of our pages has ever been 


set apart for a consideration of the Fine Arts, ‘in all their various branches.’ 


‘Jacos Jonrs.’ —Our able dramatic correspondent, who for five years has kept our 
readers advised of all theatrical matters appertaining to the Park THearre, has turned 
his fine satirical powers to good account, in the present number, by burlesqueing, in a style 
peculiar to himself, the species of trashy, clap-trap drama, so much in vogue at the pre- 
sentday. Like a kindred mind, in these pages, three or four years ago, he has, in the 
history of Jacos Jones, and his dramatic abortion, ‘aspired to hold a candle to superior 
worth;’ to flash the gems of ‘ The Gladiator’ full upon the public eye. Half the produc- 
tions written for the modern stage are utterly contemptible, ina literary point of view. 
Setting aside the dramatic magnates, as Know es, and a very few kindred spirits, of the 
better class, we can call to mind scarcely an exception to this remark. The words of 
half the operas and ballet-operas produced in this country, are bald and meagre, to the 
last extreme. ‘La Bayadére,’ with all'its pleasant music, is ineffably stupid, in this regard. 


‘Oh do not sell your attire! 
If you do, I’m sure I shall expire !’ 
is a fair example of its peculiar merit, as a literary composition. The musical composer 
seems, in most cases, to direct the story; so that ‘music expressive of not being able to 
get married,’ is ‘ written up to,’ in the shape of a match broken off, by a violent old father 
. . . . . . ’ 
who suddenly seizes his daughter, while fleeing with her lover. To make the dramatis 
persone very miserable through several acts ; to deal with high sounding tropes and 
figures; and to out-do mother Nature, in every thing, is the approved style of the 
modern play-wright, who would seem to consider SHaxsPEaRe as not only no model, but 
as ‘ no great shakes, after all!’ 
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Festivat oF Sarst Nicworas. — Very pleasant was the late anniversary festival of 
this ancient patron saint of all the Knickersocxers. Were we to note, in detail, the 
hilarity and esprit du corps of the society; the numerous speeches and songs, or the 
thousand and one felicitous incitements to the merriment and good feeling which pre- 
vailed; they would appear comparatively flat upon paper, being abstracted from all the 
circumstances which set them off to such admirable advantage. It was a rare feast. 
Most sumptuous were the edibles and potables of the renowned Cozzens: the very 
tables ‘ groaned, beingburthened.’ And who that saw it, will ever forget theappearance 
of the worthy President, when, with the rosy reflection of his official badge in his p!ump, 
handsome face, and his head covered with the veritable cocked hat ofold ‘ Hard Koppig 
Piet,’ he rose, and with true Dutch deliberation, detailed the condition and doings of the 
Society, and rejoiced over the prospect of a new hall for its use, to be erected on the 
Bowling Green, with the aid of two hundred thousand guilders, to be raised in Europe, 
as is the manner of the time, on the credit of the Society ! Then the happy, unpreme- 
ditated speeches of the Presidents of the other benevolent societies—the ‘ German,’ the 
*New-England,’ (or ‘Saint Jonathan!’) the ‘Saint Patricks,’ and the ‘Saint An- 
drews ; not forgetting the High Dutch address from the venerable and reverend Long- 
Island member, so soft and flowing, and so perfectly intelligible—to every one who 
understood it! The sable attendants flitted about, in the quaint livery of the time of 
Perer Stuyvesant ; bearing in the fragrant schnaps —brought direct from Holland, in 
long, curiously-shaped earthen jugs, by that indefatigable purveyor of all that is choice 
and rich in vinous and spiritual fluids, Gitsert Davis—and passing around the long 
pipes to each delighted guest. Yes, reader, it was a rich scene, when the pipes were 
lighted, and looking back through the gathering smoke of tobacco, and the mist of years, 
the famous Dutch worthies of the olden time were called up in long review: And these 
illusions were strengthened, ever and anon, by the passing remarks of the hour. Mr. 
Davis had but just returned from Holland, where he had secured the identical arm-chair 
of no less a personage than Henpricx Hupson; and there it stood before the Society. 
He told us, too, what a great people— beyond all conception on this side the water — the 
sons of Saint Nicholas are, in their mother country. They not only made the best 
schnaps in the known world, but they were making land, the finest pasture land in 
Christendom, with a perseverance known only to the Dutch, by pumping out the wa- 
ters of the sea! They had just exhausted one sea, and were now engaged upon another, 
the ‘Sea of Harlaem,’ which is eleven miles long, and nine wide, containing twenty- 
eight thousand acres of water, sixteen feet deep. There blows no ‘ill wind’ in Holland. 
A gale stands but a poor chance there. It is used up at once, by the thickly-planted 
wind-mills, which turn the machinery that is pumping out vast dyke-enclosed seas. 
Mr. Davis gave his hearers, also, some pleasant characteristics of our ‘ brethren across 
the water,’ which agree marvellously with the records of our excellent progenitor, the 
renowned historian of New-Amsterdam. He said that if a traveller were to ask of a 
true Dutchman the distance from the Hague to Delft, he would reply, ‘three pipes ;’ and 
from Delft to Rotterdam, ‘four pipes.’ ‘Generally speaking,’ said Mr. Davis, ‘he 
comes out to a minute. Sometimes, however, it is true, his pipe will be a few seconds 
ahead: yet again he will beat his pipe, which is considered a great triumph of travel !’ 
And thus, sparkling like his own exquisite ‘Nuptial’ or ‘Duverzenay’ champaigne, Mr. 
Davis went on; until it fell to the lot ofa facile wit and spirited poet to succeed him, 
and make one of the most felicitous and natural speeches of the evening. After this, we 
tarried but to hear a melodious episode in the private history of 

‘Mynheer Van Dunk, who never was drunk, 
Yet drank brandy and water gaily ; 
Quenching his thirst with two quarts of the first, 
To a pint of the latter, daily 

And then, with a congenial son of Saint Nicholas, we sought our abode, in the ‘ sma’ 
hours beyond the twelve,’ happy in the recollection of an evening of unembittered en- 
joyment, ‘ which the adverse fates cannot annul.’ 
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‘A Cuaprer on Carts.’ —Some six years ago, there appeared in this Magazine an 
article thus entitled, from the pen of a contributor since more widely known as the au- 
thor of the desultory papers under the head of ‘ Ollapodiana.’ It was a story of true 
love, wrought into a ‘course’ any thing but smooth, by reason that the author-lover 
killed his mistress’ favorite cat, one mid-summer night, in a moment of intense excite- 
ment. As we have some thousands more of readers now than when the ‘ Chapter on 
Cats’ first appeared in these pages, we shall make no apology for quoting a description 
of the murder in question. The narrator, a young Philadelphia lawyer, who has lost a 
cause during the day, tosses in ‘restless ecstacy’ upon his bed, until late at niglit, think- 
ing alternately of his mistress and his misfortune. At length he falls asleep: 











‘I could not have slumberd over ten minutes, before I was awakened by the most outrageous 
caterwauling that ever stung the human ear. I arose in a fury, and looked out of the window. 
All was still. The cause for outcry appeared to have ceased. Now and then there was a low, gut- 
tural wail, between a suppressed grunt and squeal; but it was so faint that nothing could have 
lived ’twixt that and silence. After a listening probation of a few minutes, slunk back into my 
sheets. 

‘I had scarcely dozed a quarter of an hour, when the obnoxious vociferations arose again. They 
were fierce, ill-natured, and shrill. I arose again, vexed beyond endurance. All was quiet ina 
moment. Iam not given to profanity ; [deem it foolish and wicked; but on this occasion, after 
stretching my body, !ike a sheeted ghost, half out of the window, and gazing into the shadows of 
the garden to discover the object of my annoyance, I exclaimed, in a loud and spiteful voice, which 
expressed my concentrated hate : ‘ D—vn that cat!’ 

* “Young gentleman,’ said a passing guardian of the night, from the street, ‘ you had better pop 
your head in, and stop your noise. If you don't, you will rue it; mind-I-tell-ye.’ 

** Look here, old Charley,’ said J, in return, ‘ don’t be impertinent. It is your business to pre- 
serve the peace, and to obviate every evil that looks disgracious in the city’s eye. You guard the 
slumbers of her citizens ; and if you expect a dollar from me at Christmas, for the poetry in your 
next annua! address, you will perform what I now request, and whatit is your solemn and bounden 
duty tode. Spring your rattle ; comprehend that vagrom cat, and take her to the watch-house. I 
will appear as plaintiff against the quadruped, before the mayor, in the morning. Her character is 
bad — her habits are scandalous.’ 

‘*Oh, pshaw!’ said the watchman, as he went clattering up the street, singing ‘ N’hav pa-a-st 
dwelve o’glock, and a glowdee morn !" 
























Again he drops into a fitful slumber, which has its issue as follows: 





‘I cannot declare to a second how long my fitful slumber lasted, before I was startled from my 
bed by a yell, which proceeded apparently from a cat in my room. I had just been dreaming of a 
great mouser, with ears like a jackass, and claws, armed with long ‘ pickers and stingers,’ sitting on 
my bosom, and sucking away my breath. I sprang at once iuto the middle of the room. I searched 
every where — nothing \.as in the apartment. Then there rushed toward the zenith one universal 
cat-shriek, which went echoing off on the night-wind like the reverberation of a sharp thunder 
eal. 

* My blood was now up for vengeance. One hungry and fiery wish to destroy that diabolical 
caterwauler, took possession of my soul. At that instant, the clock struck one. It was the death 
knell of the feline vocalist. [looked out of the window, and in the light of a stray lot of moon- 
shine, streaming through the tall chimneys to the south-east, 1 saw Miss Dillon’s romantic favorite, 
alternately cooing and fighting with a large mouser of the neighborhood, that I had seen for several 
afternoons previous, walking leisurely along the garden wall, as if absorbed in deep meditation, 
and forming some libertine resolve. In fine, they each seemed saturate with the spirit of the Gnome 
king, Umbriel, in the drama, when he 


















* stalked abroad, 
Urging the wolf to tear the buffalo.’ 






The death of one of these noisy belligerants being determined on, J looked round my room for the 
tools of retribution. Not a moveable thing, however, could I discover, save a new pitcher, which 
bad been sent home that very day, and to which my name and address were appended on a bit of 
card. I clutched it with desperate fury, and pouring into my bowl the water contained in it, I 
poised it in my hand for the deadly heave. 1 had been amember of a quoit club in the country, 
and the principles of a clever throw were familiar tome. I resolved to make the vessel describe 
what is called in philosophy a parabolic curve, so that while it knocked out the brains of one com- 
bataut, it should effectually admonish the survivor of the iniquity of his doings. 1 approached the 
window — balanced the pitcher —and then drave it home. Its reception was ackuowledged by a . 
loud, choking squall — a faint yell of agony, and then arespectful silence. Satisfied that my pitcher 
had been broken at the fountain of life, and that the silent tabby would not soon tune her pipes 
again, I retired to bed, and slept with the serenity and comfort of one who is conscious of having 
performed a virtuous action. In the morning, the cat was found ‘keeled up’ on a bed of pinks, 
with her head broken in, and her ancient and venerable whiskers dabbled in blood. The shattered 
pitcher lay by her side. The vessel had done its worst —so had my victim.’ 















The card on the handle of the pitcher reveals the murderer, and the writer’s little 
loye affairs are at an end. 
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Our object in making these extracts, is to point the small end of an insinuation, that 
good Sir Curisropuer Norrn, of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ when he conceived his ‘Cur- 
sory Cogitations Concerning Cats,’ in the last number of our Edinburgh contemporary, 
had the whole story in his mind’s eye. His own sketch is in his most felicitous vein. 
In visiting a worthy aunt in the country, CurisropHer encounters an ancient acquain- 
tance, in the person of ‘old Thomas, the Tortoise-shell y,’ who rubs his sleek sides against 
his, right leg, and purrs hima most hospitable welcome. The professor falls into a 
reminiscential mood, and traces his feline friend’s history, from earliest kittenhood, up- 
ward, including all the tricks which were played him by the juveniles, such as sealing 
back his ears, shoeing him with walnut-shells, etc. Taking the praises of the cat spe- 

F cies, by Scorr and Sovrney, as well-deserved, CurisroPHEr avows his intention of one 
day ‘setting up a Grimalkin’ (as one would set up a carriage,) himself. He seems, 
indeed, to be of Monrarene, his opinion, touching the intelligence of this much-abused 
animal, who says: ‘When my cat and I entertain each other with mutual apish tricks, 
as playing with a garter, who knows but that I make my cat more sport than she makes 
me? ShallI conclude her to be simple, that has her time to begin or to refuse to play, 
as freely as myself have? Nay, who knows but that it is a defect of my not under- 
standing her language, (for doubtless cats talk and reason with one another,) that we 
agree no better; and who knows but that she pities me for being no wiser than to play 
with her, and laughs and censures my folly in making sport for her when we two play 
together ? 


ten 
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But proceed we to our quotations. And here we must ask the reader whether it has 


not been a long time since he encountered any thing in the mock-heroic vein half so well 
executed as the subjoined : 






‘ Well, thank goodness, here we are at home; and not before it is high time, either; for there 
speak the tongues, of which Time has as many as Rumor, though he finds but a far more scanty 
audience. One, two, three! ‘Twelve o'clock, by all that ’s horological! Alas for twelve o’clock! 
No longer is it the ‘very witching time of night’ that it was wont to be; no longer, at its pealing 
summons, the spiritual world sends forth its denizeus to frighten us ‘fools of nature’ out of what 
few senses we possess. Church-yards groan no more ; and though, indeed, the graves do still ‘ give 
up their dead,’ it is only to the hands of the body-snatcher. In owr medern midnights, stair-cases 
creak, and candies burn blue, in vain. Does a door fly suddenly open ?— we only confound the 
wind, aud slam itto again. Isa mysterious scratching heard ?— we do but anathematize a rat, and 
turn over to the next page of our book. Armed in the strength of mind of the nineteenth century, 
we can smile at the ‘airy tongues’ and echoing footfalls, the hollow moans and clanking chains, 
which terrified our grand-mothers. There! that very sound that rose half a second ago, and has 
hardly yet died away, would, under the reign of Anne Radcliffe, have thrown a whole boarding- \} 
school into hysterics. Again! It might almost be taken for the voice of some indignant ghost, be- 

moaning himself on his farewell ramble, and pouring forth a melancholy Vale to bis once constant 
occupation, so rapidly falling away before the cock-crow of that mental chanticleer, the School- 
master Abroad. Once more! ‘Then must we risk a cold, and look out into the moonlight. Pshaw! 
that our usually accurate ears should have been puzzled by old Biddy Skinflint’s tom cat, on the 
opposite house-top! The old rascal has just emerged for his midnight ramble, and is merely giving 
notice to the feline neighborhood that he would be glad of a companion. And lo! obedient to the 
summous, from the adjoining gutter, peereth forth the head of the velvet-garbed Tib, prime favo- 
rite of the venerable Griselda Penniluve, whom boys irreverent do denominate Grizel: and now, 
along the very verge of the parapet paceth the daring heroine, greeting, with many a loving tone, 
the ear of the expectant Tom; and now she scales, at one bound, the opposing tiles, and stands by 
his side on the summit: they purr — they wave backward and forward their gentle tails —they rub 
together their loving sides and affectionate noses — entranced in an ecstacy uf happiness too deep 
for caterwauling. 

‘ But see where, urged on by the‘ green-eyed monster’ Jealousy, stealeth toward the pair the un- 
seen Bob, Lord Paramount in the affections of the chaste Susannah Witherspoon! Proudly arches 
his indignant back, and far flashes his passion-glarivg eye! With one mighty leap he alights full 
in front of the astonished Tom, who, startled yet undismayed, contemptuously spitting in the face 
of the foe, collecteth all his force fur the inevitable struggle; while, not far removed, the affrighted 
Tib, (a feline Dejanira,) awaiteth in piteous suspense the issue of the tremendons conflict, sending 
forth, ever and anon, her sad mewings for the danger of her favored champion. Him, regardless 
of her wo, seizeth with tenacious talon the infuriated Bob, not unresisted by tooth and claw on the 
part of the assailed : and now more shrilly soundeth the plaintive voice of her, ‘ teterrima belli 
causa ;’ more loudly peal the yells of the maddened rivals, as, locked in an inextricable embrace, 
they wage the unrelenting warfare, nobly emulous of those traditionary warriors of the tribe, who 
erst, in fair Kilkenny, swallowed each other, in the intensity of their rage, leaving behind them not 
a wreck, save'the tip of a single tail, to point out the scene of cannibalism. And now from many 
an attic window protrudeth many a night-capped head, disturbed from its peaceful pillow by the 
fury of the strife ; and rise to many a tongue curses ‘ not loud but deep’ upon cats in general, and 
the unconscious combatants in particular. In vain; fast and far, along the echoing roofs, speed to 
the scene the partisaus of either chief, to mingle in the gathering melee. Not otherwise, when in 
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that classic region where seven distinct dials proclaim the progress of time, some daring youth of 
Munster, with heart-cutting words, hath aroused the indignation of Connaught’s hardy son, from 
every quarter of the surrounding territory pour forth the children of potato-bearing Ierne, rejoicing 
in the anticipation of battie, regardless of the cause, in aid of either disputant: till, plunged into 
the thickest of the fray, and undiscerning friend from foe, in the excess of their excitement, they 
deal forth their blows indiscriminately on all around them, to the great glory of the Emerald Isle, 
and the exceeding terror of the new poliee. Positively the sceneis growing exciting! The combat 
deepens! ‘On, ye brave, who rush to glory or—’ Hah! yonder old gentleman in the attic, 
provoked beyond forbearance, is growing desperate; he is about to purchase a night’s quiet at 
an awful sacrifice of crockery! We see him nervously grasping his water-jug in his better 
hand, evidently balancing in his mind the wrath of his landlady against his own personal com- 
forts; he longs, yet lingers; now he raises, as if resolved, the dreadful missile; and now again 
imagination conjures up the morning's frowns and chidings, and he wavers in his bold design. 
To the rescue! ho! A reinforcement of no less than three sturdy Toms rushing to the fray 
catches his eye. He hesitates no longer. He elevates the death-fraught engine; he whirls it 
forward. Bab! a bad shot, but effectual: crash goes the jug upon the tiles, into ten thousand 
fragments! Bursts forth one loud, short, simultaneous screech, followed by a sound as of much 
spitting! Five-and-twenty tails stream and whirl aloft for a moment, like meteors, and 


* Have they melted in earth, or vanished in air? 
We see not, we know not — but nothing is there.’ 


‘ Speaxrinc of cats,’ did you ever meet, good reader, with a newly invented musical 
instrument, termed, if we remember aright, ‘ The Category?’ It is much in the form 
of a piano-forte; but where the twanging wires and little hammers should be, there 
stand, each in his narrow stall, a row of feline quadrupeds, in regular gradation, from the 
hoarse, surly Tom, down to the wee thing just verging upon blooming kittenhood. Clo- 
sing the top, you observe in front, in place of ivory keys, the tails of the imprisoned in- 
mates protruding from small holes, corresponding with the musical scale. The friend 
who invented this animated musical-box, desired us to essay an air upon it; but know- 
ing no touch of it, we modestly declined. ‘Look you,’ said he, ‘these are the stops;’ 
and thereupon, goverriing the ventiges, he proceeded to favor us with ‘Bid me Dis- 
course,’ which he performed with great delicacy of ‘touch,’ and tasteful ‘fingering;’ in- 
troducing occasional shakes and flourishes, which upon a piano would have been of dif- 
ficult execution, but upon the ‘Category’ were given with great ease; as, by along and 
a strong pull upon any given note, the tone could be prolonged and varied, with delicate 
shades of sound, at the pleasure of the performer. A true master of the instrument, run- 
ning his hand lightly over the tail-keys, may cause it to discourse most eloquent music ; 
and itis only when new beginners are ‘ practising’ upon it, that it becomes somewhat wea- 
risome and disagreeable. Indeed, to be listeners, upon compulsion, to the lessons of raw 
pupils, is what is meant by being ‘ina category.’ It is painful to reflect, that the increas- 
ing repute of this instrument bids fair to employ a large portion of the feline population, 
whose mote legitimate business it should be, to guard the community from the depreda- 
tions of ‘rats, and mice, and such small deer.’ There is reason to fear, also, on another 
account, that the demand for cats and kittens will soon greatly exceed the supply- 
Awaiting, recently, ‘half a dozen on a chafing-dish,’ (oysters, not kittens,) at one of our 
thousand eating-houses, a young man came in, took the unoccupied chair by our side, 
and called for an ‘Irish stew,’ a savory Salmagundi sort of dish, much desiderated by 
many hurried ‘relish’-eaters. Theorder was repeated by the proprietor, but the ‘stew’ 
came not. ‘Come, make haste with that!’ cried the hungry customer; but still there 
was no sign of a ‘stew,’ save the one into which he was evidently working himself at 
the delay. At this moment, amidst the hiss of frying sausages, and the splutter of ome- 
lets, there arose from the adjoining kitchen a piercing cat-shriek, ending in a subdued, 
dying growl. Up jumped the impatient customer, and jerking his hat down upon his 
head, with decided emphasis, he exclaimed: ‘Look o’ here, now! —if you’re killin’ 
them cats, I can’t wait! I thought you said the stew was ready !’ — and away he 
popped. All these are alarming portents. Who knows that there enter not largely 
into other dishes the same ingredients? Doubtless, were he to speak the truth, our 
restaurateur would say, with his London prototype : ‘It’s the seasonin’ as does it; they 
are all made o’ them noble animals. I seasons’em for beef-steak, weal, or kidney, ’cor- 
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ding to the demand ; and I can make a weal a beef-steak, or a beef-steak a kidney, or any 
on’em a mutton, at a minute’s notice, just as the market changes, and appetites warys !’ 
O.tapon’s story of the wag who insinuated to a western sausage-dealer, ‘ Where you see 
many o’ them sassengers, you don’t never see no dogs!’ was sometime a paradox ; but 
the times give it proof. 


BST 


‘Decemser.— Time! thon relentless mower of earth’s fresh and withered flowers ; 
thou that extinguishest, unsparing and unpitying, alike the pale blue violets, that peep 
out in early spring, from among ephemeral snow-banks, like soft blue eyes from beneath 
the white and polished brow of woman; the tender apple-blossoms that render the 
breath of May a fragrance; the blushing roses, that make the path of June a triumph ; ; 
and the unnumbered sun-lit, gorgeous flowers, that summer receives, like Semele’s golden 
shower, from the warm embraces of the sun; now hast thou come to gather, in the 
stern, resistless sweep of thy earth-compelling scythe, thy last pale victims; the sere 
and yellow leaf, the unfragrant, withered grass, the sallow, sickly flower —all that 
remains of earth’s departed glory — to entwine in the varied wreath of triumph on thy 
brow! As thou goest forth unwearied to this thy final task, behold the mountains, thy 
mute chroniclers, imploring thee to spare; while round their tops, the clouds that till 
now, unconscious of thy fatal aim, frolicked and gambolled in the pure blue depths of : 
heaven, weeping briefly for joy, and building there, for thy summer progress, bright 
palaces, gorgeous fanes, and triumphal arches, that, midway between earth and heaven, 
belong to neither, yet partake of both, as best beseems thy demi-god-like nature, now 
crowd together in dense and frowning masses, weeping incessantly among the howling 
winds. Ay, and when they find that thou relentest not, but art resolved to lay waste 
the earth, they restrain their unavailing tears, and in pity gently cast a snowy mantle 
over thy work of desolation on the earth. December is the stern minister of wrath, in 
thy duodecimal cabinet. He it is that holdeth in his right hand the fierce winds that 
engulf argosies, and strand navies. He it is that walketh over the plains, shaking from 
his white beard the blighting frost, and stretching forth his hand to enchain the mighty 
rivers. The enduring year, that with firmness, if not without a murmur, had seen his 
spring flowers, his summer glories, and his autumn treasures, fade, decay, and waste 
away before thine other instruments of destruction, yieldeth up his suffering spirit, dying 
in December’s frosty, ruthless arms. Oh, bear thy victim gently to his rest, and with 
him the vast load of human cares that pressed upon his bosom; and when thou renewest 
his youth within him, and biddest him live again, oh, let not Memory, ever too ready to 
make him ‘fardels bear,’ accumulate too much of the old abandoned burthen upon his ' 
youthful shoulders! Farewell, then, to the dying year! And when old Time goeth forth 
again to mow, may I be there to turn a winnow for him, and inhale the fragrance of the : 
crushed and fading flowers that he streweth around him in his giant march !’ 

Thus far wrote one whose heart is full of all good impulses, an old friend and a true, 
amid the sorrowing rains of a December day; and setting our dog on the ms., —(and 
many a rich literary treasure has that inanimate quadruped laid his iron paw upon, in 
his time,) — he forthwith vacated the sanctum. Gladly have we appropriated the affluent 
fragment; although we must take it with a protestando as to the lament for the perished 
flowers. We hold the rather, with the poetical wife of the poetical Sovrney, who says, 
very beautifully : 

* How happily, how happily the pale flowers die away! 
Oh! could we but return to earth as easily as they; 


Just live a life of sunshine. of innocence, and bloom, 
Then drop without decrepitude or pain into the tomb. 





* The happy, careless creatures! of time they take no heed, 
Nor weary of his creeping, nor tremble at his speed ; 
Nor sigh with sick impatience, and wish the light away, 
Nor when "tis done, cry dolefully, ‘ Would God that it were day!’ 


* And when their lives are over, they drop away to rest, 
Unconscious of the penal doom, on holy Nature’s breast ; 
No pain have they in dying, no shrinking from decay, 

Oh! could we but return to earth as easily as they!’ 


VOL. XIV. 73 
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‘Tue Winp Evroctypon, tue Storm-winp!’ —A Southern correspondent comes 
timely up to the defence of Professor Loncretiow, against the insinuation, thrown out 
in our last number, by an ardent admirer of his fine genius, that in the wild ‘ Midnight 
Mass for the Dying Year,’ he employed the term ‘ Euroclydon’ in a ‘constructive 
sense.’ Our correspondent says: ‘What makes your friend imagine that this wind 
blows only in the Mediterranean? Because it was first called Euroclydon in those 
regions? The same may be said of Boreas and Sirocco. No; the word indicates a 
north-east wind, coming over the sea. Look into any good Greek lexicon, and you will 
find some such definition. The only place in which I have ever seen the word used be- 
fore, is in Paul’s shipwreck, in the Acts. Just consult ‘Robinson’s Greek and English 
Lexicon of the New Testament: ‘Eipox\idwv, Euroclydon ; a tempestuous wind: Acts 
27 : 14; from Eipos, Eurus, east-wind, and xdédwy, a wave.’ Passow, a great authority, 
defines it ‘a violent storm-wind, which throws up the waves of the sea.’ I could give 
you some dozen authorities, were it necessary. You may rely upon it, Professor Lone- 
FELLOW knew what he was saying, when he used the word.’ Conclusive! Our queru- 
lous friend at the west will see at once that he did but stumble upon a horse-eyrie, or 
‘ mare’s-nest.’ 


Tue ‘ Dacverreotyre.’ — We have seen the views taken in Paris by the ‘ Dacverre- 
otyPs,’ and have no hesitation in avowing, that they are the most remarkable objects of 
curiosity and admiration, in the arts, that we ever beheld. Their exquisite perfection 
almost transcends the bounds of sober belief. Let us endeavor to convey to the reader 
an impression of their character. Let him suppose himself standing in the middle of 
Broadway, with alooking-glass held perpendicularly in his hand, in which is reflected 
the street, with all that therein is, for two or three miles, taking in the haziest distance. 
Then let him take the glass into the house, and find the impression of the entire view, in 
the softest light and shade, vividly retained upon its surface. This is the Dacuerre- 
otyPe! The views themselves are from the most interesting points of the French metro- 
polis. We shall speak of several of them at random, as the impression of each arises in 
the mind, and not in the order in which they stand in the exhibition. Take, first, the 
Vue du Pont Notre Dame, and Palais du Justice. Mark the minute light and shade; 
the perfect clearness of every object ; the extreme softness of the distance. Observe the 
dim, hazy, aspect of the picture representing the towers of Notre Dame, with Saint 
Jacques la Boucherie in the distance. It was taken in a violent storm of rain; and 
how admirably is even that feature of the view preserved in the tout ensemble! Look, 
again, at the view of the Statue of Henry the Fourth and the Tuilleries, the Pont des 
Arts, Pont du Carousel, Pont Royal, and the Heights of Challot in the distance. There 
is not a shadow in the whole, that is not nature itself ; there is not an object, even the 
most minute, embraced in that wide scope, which was not in the original ; and it is im - 
possible that one should have been omitted. Think of that! So, too, of the Tuilleries, 
the Champs Elysées, the Quay de la Morgue —in short, of all and every view in the 
whole superb collection. The shade of a shadow is frequently reflected in the river, 
and the very trees are taken with the shimmer created by the breeze, imaged in the water! 
Look where you will, Paris itself is before you. Here, by the silent statue of the great 
Henry, how often has Despair come at midnight, to plunge into eternity!’ By the Quay 
de la Morgue, remark the array of washing-boats, and the ‘ Ladies of the Suds’ hanging 
out their clothes, which almost wave in the breeze. It was but a little below this point, 
that our entertaining ‘American in Paris,’ doubtful of the purity of the Seine water, 
bought a filter of charcoal, ‘to intercept the petticoats, and other such articles,’ as he 
might previously have swallowed. There is a view, now, which Mr. Irvine has helped 
to render famous. It was across that very Pont Neuf, if we have not forgotten the 
story, one awful night in the tempestuous times of the French revolution, when the 
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lightning gleamed, and loud claps of thunder rattled through the lofty, narrow streets, 
that Gottfried Wolfgang supported his headless bride. It needs no Victor Hveo, to 
tell us that this is the time-honored Notre Dame de Paris. Take the view into the 
















strongest sunlight, by the window, and survey with a glass its minutest beauties. There 
is not a stone traced there, that has not its archetype in the edifice. Those square tow- 


ers, those Gothic arches and buttresses; the rich tracery, and that enterprising tourist 
looking down upon Paris —there they were, and here they are! Look sharp, and far 
within, you may see the very bells. What an association! What tales have the bells 
of Notre Dame told to Paris and the Parisians, since Pope Alexander laid her corner 
stone! One cannot but feel, while gazing at this scene, as did an eloquent American on 
first encountering similar associations: ‘Something strong and stately, like the slow 
and majestic march of a mighty whirlwind, sweeps around those eternal towers: the 
mighty processions of kings, consuls, emperors, and empires, and generations, have 
passed over that sublime theatre.’ How those bells pealed, when Napoleon’s sounding 
bulletins came in from Italy and Germany, from Egypt and Russia! How, more re- 
cently, they clamored at midnight, when the tocsin of revolt streamed upon the hoary 
towers, and the tri-color floated triumphant from their summits! But leaving the times that 
were, let us come down to the days that are. Near where you see that hopeful member 
of the sans culottides tribe musing on the bridge, is the spot where the renowned Mrs. 
RamsszotTom saw, for the first time, the ‘ statute of Henry Carter,’ (Henri Quatre,) and 
marvelled ‘whether he could be any relation to the Carters of Portsmouth.’ The very 
affiches then ‘ black-guarded against the walls,’ are still here. Close at hand, too, in 
another frame, are the ‘ Tooleries’ and ‘ Penny Royal,’ which so greatly delighted the 
old lady and her daughter Lavinia. 












We have little room to speak of the ‘interior’ views. We can only say, in passing, 
that they are perfect. Busts, statues, curtains, pictures, are copied to the very life; and 
portraits are included, without the possibility of anincorrect likeness. Indeed, the Da- 
GUERREOTYPE will never do for portrait painting. Its pictures are quite too natural, to 
please any other than very beautiful sitters. It has not the slightest knack at ‘fancy- 
work.’ Marruews used to sing, in his ‘Trip to Paris: 













‘ Mrs. Grill is very ill! 
Nothing can improve her, 

Until she sees the ‘ Tooleries,’ 

And waddles through the Louvre.’ 
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This was truthful satire, in the great mime’s day; but illness, with sea-voyage cures, 
must decline now; for who would throw up their business and their dinners, on a voy- 
age to see Paris or London, when onecan sit in an apartment in New-York, and look at 
the streets, the architectural wonders, and the busy life of each crowded metropolis? We 
recognized, without doubt, many Frenchmen of whom we had before heard. We dis- 
tinctly saw, we are confident, in the door of a restaurant, in a white apron, with sleeves 


rolled up, the identical cook who brought our esteemed correspondent, Sanpersow, the } 
touch ‘ bifstek de mouton,’ which the latter offered him five francs to eat, but which the ' 


functionary, after turning the matter over in his mind, reluctantly declined, on the 
ground that ‘he had an aged mother, and another relation, dependent upon his exer- 
tions! . . . M. Govravp, the accomplished and gentlemanly proprietor of the ‘Da- 









GUERREOTYPE’ and the only legitimate specimens of the art in this country, favored us 
with an examination of one or two views, which were accidentally injured in the pro- 
cess of being taken. But although imperfect, they were still wonderful in the general 
effect. The ‘darkness visible,’ the floods of light, the immensity of the space, and the 
far perspective, in their dim, obscure state, all reminded us of the English Martin. But 
our article is already too much extended ; and we close by saying to all our metro- 
politan readers, ‘Go and see the views taken by the Dacverreotype; and when 
M. Govravup commences his lectures upon the art, fail not to hear him! 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park THeatre.— There are at present two persons of extraordinary talents at this house, to whom 
a more than passing notice is due. Mrs. Firzwtitiam bas more of the true genius of comedy, than 
almost any one of her predecessors. There is a spirit of humor about her, which displays itself in 
every sentence she utters, aud in every movement of her expressive countenance. Her manver is all 
mirth and joyousness, and is ever pure, natural, and true to the character which she assumes. Her 
‘ Peggy,’ in the ‘ Country Girl,’ isa perfect personation. There is all the archness, the mock sim- 
plicity, the cunning, with the real good nature intermixed, which go to make up the complete spoiled 
child, as the author has drawn the picture. But if Mrs. Firzwituiam pleases by the truth and 
nature of her colorings in comedy, she astonishes by the great scope and variety of her powers in 
plays where a number of characters are to be represented by one person. This faculty of mimicry, 
or whatever it may be called, although not belonging to the legitimate drama, for which indeed 
there are no great sticklers at the present day, is yet a thing to L: wondered at, and to be amused 
with, especially when displayed by this intelligent actress. We desire particularly to speak of the 
personations assumed by her in the play of ‘ Foreiga Airs and Native Graces.’ Two characters of 
this play are supposed to be burlesque; one of them, as Mrs. FirzwitviaM represeuts it, certainly 
is so. As the danseuse, nothing can be more of a caricature; but for the prima donna, the Italian 
cantatrice, there is no one in America, within our cognizance, who can present the reality, to 
equal that given by Mrs. Firzwittiam. The bravura is an exhibition to remember: there is no 
burlesque in it; it isa brilliant execution of most difficult music, tocome up to which, the best 
prima donna with whom we have been blessed since Mrs. Weop, might strive in vain. There are 
effects (we do not know what the musiciaus call them) in that bravura, which the most gifted in the 
vocal art may be proud to reach, and which Mrs. Fitz wittiam executed with an apparent ease and 
power, that was perfectly delightful. We should like to see this lady in opera, as ‘ Amina,’ for 
instance, or in the opera of ‘ Fra Diavolo;’ or in that of ‘ Robert the Devil.’ There is such faith in 
her musical abilities, that none who have enjoyed their exhibition, cau doubt of her entire success 
in either. 

Mr. Cuaeman is the other new-comer, and if ever a performer was entitled to a welcome at the 
Park, itis him. We have for many years ‘ played audience’ at the Park, and have spoken our opinion 
freely, and generally favorably, of its importations ; but with the exception of DowTon, and perhaps, 
in his own extravagant way, of poor Jack Reeve, we have seen no comedian from abroad to com- 
pare with Cuapman. His songs are a curiosity in the comic way, and his style of singing them isa 
sort of embalming, which keeps them fresh in the memory ever after. His acting is characterized 
by a quiet, subdued, and quite melanchelic manner, which sometimes brings tears from the eyes, and 
is dangerous in its effects upou tight lacing. Ser’ously, we have seen nothing like him of late. He 
has the true ‘ vis comica ;’ a face as stolid and implacable as a barn-door, but that looks all the 
while as if a cachinnation would annihilate it. With two such really great performers, and the pre- 
sent good members of the Park company, (always excepting Mr. Hievp, who, in every thing he ua- 
dertakés, is the most unnatural actor we ever saw on the boards of any theatre,) a comedy can be 
enacted to please every one who can appreciate a correct performance. c. 

Mr. Forrest, at the Bowery, has been drawing crowded houses, in his favorite round of charac- 
ters. He was on the field of his first triumph, and the enthusiasm of his audience seemed couta- 

gious. Mr. Forrest is gaining over all opposition, by bis great and continued improvement. 

Tue New Cuatuam has a handsome and commodious edifice, an excellent stock company, and its 
fair share of the brighter theatrical stars that twiukle in our firmament. Watccack, himself a host, 
has recently appeared in some of his best characters, to excellent audiences. His brother, Henry 
Wattack, Mrs. Fuynn, and Mrs. Wavvack, have had their share of hearty applause, also, during 
the month. The ‘ New Chatham’ is, as it deserves to be, every way successful. 

Mr. MiTcHeELL, an exceedingly clever comedian, and even a better manager, has revived the 
Ovympic,’ with a good company, embracing many of the best of the late National corps, including 
Browne and Wixuiams. He has had, as we learn, a succession of more than remunerating houses, 
and has succeeded in attracting attention to a theatre where select and spirited dramatic amusement 
may be enjoyed at a moderate expense. 

Bowery AMPHITHEATRE.— We have but a word for this excellent establishment. It is quiet, 
orderly, and admirably arranged ; and the amusements are of the best description of circus enter- 


tainments. The noble Menagerie, adjoining the amphitheatre, is another important and valuable 
attraction. 
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‘Buucner’s Batt.’ — The following original and spirited song was sent us for our 
last number, by the accomplished translator, C. C. Ferron, Esq., of Harvard Univer- 
sity, but was accidently lost, and only recovered after a portion of the sheets of this de- 
partment of the Knickernocker were passing through the press. It was written by 
Fo.ten, a distinguished German poet, and brother to Dr. Cuartes Fo.iten, whose 
amiable character and various learning are well known in this country. In the battle 
of Katzbach, which was fought on the twenty-sixth of August, 1813, the Russians and 
Prussians, under the command of the veteran Field-marshal Biucner, defeated the 
French, who were led by Macdonald, Ney, Lauriston, and Sebastiani, and were driven 
pell-mell into the Katzbach. Skirmishes had previously taken place at Goldberg and 
Jauer. The day of the battle was rainy, and the soldiers fought in part with the butts of 
their muskets. The poet represents the scene as a ball, under the direction of old But- 
cHER, who had received, from his vigor and promptitude the name of ‘ Marshal Forward.’ 


On the Katzbach, on the Katzbach, ha! there was a merry dance, 

Wild, confused and whirling waltzes, tripped ye through, ye knaves of France; 
For there struck the great bass-viol, an old German master famed, 

Marshall Forward, Prince of Wahlstadt, Gebhardt Lebrecht Blacher named : 
Up! the Blacher hath the ball-room, with the cannon’s lightning lit ; 

Spread yourselves, ye gay green carpets, that the dancing steeps in wet. 
And he waxes first his fiddle-bow, with Goldberg and with Jauer; 

Whew! he’s drawn it now full length, his play, a stormy northern shower. 
Ha! the dance went briskly onward ; tingling madness seized them all, 

As when howling mighty tempests on the wheels of wind-mills fall: 

But the old man wants it cheery ; wants a pleasant dancing chime, 

And with butts distinctly, loudly, beats the true Teutonic time. 

Say! who’s near the old man’s side, and strikes so hard the kettle-drum, 
And with crushing strength of arm, down lets the thundering hammer come ? 
Gneisenau, the gallantchampion ; Allemannia’s scoffing foes 

Smites the mighty Pair — her living double-eagle — shivering blows, 

And the old man scrapes the last dance!* hapless Franks, and hapless trulls! 
What the dancers send the old man? ha! ha! ha! ’tis dead men’s skulls! 
But as ye too much were heated, in the sultriness of hell, 

Till ye sweated blood and brains, he made tke Katzbach cool ye well ; 

From the Katzbuch, while ye stiffen, hear the ancient proverb say, 

* Wanton boobies, venal blockheads, must with butts be beat away "’ 


Portrait or Dr. Matruews.— We have already alluded to the commencement of 
a very large full-length portrait of the Rev. Dr. Marruews, late Chancellor of the New- 
York University, by Mr. C. Giovanni Taompson, whose rooms are in that institution. 
The picture is now complete; and it affords us sincere pleasure to say, that it is every 
way worthy the artist’s increasing reputation. The presence of the chancellor is noble 
and imposing. He stands in his robes of office, with one hand resting upon an elabo- 
rately-wrought table, with a richly-colored covering ; and the other holding gracefully 
his official cap. Through a fine vista on the left, is seen the Gothic front of the Univer- 
sity ; the opening to which is a rich marble arch, corresponding with the entrance to the 
building itself; upon which, through an oriel window above, ‘streams the many-colored 
light,’ with a most natural and beautiful effect. The likeness is perfect: we never saw 
a better; and we congratulate the University upon the possession of a permanent pic- 
ture for its halls, which is not more remarkable for its faithfulness, than for its artist-like 
execution. This effort, and several other recent products of Mr. Taompson’s pencil, 
confirm us in the impressions which we have often expressed, of his distinguished 
talents. 





* The Kehrans, here translated last dance, was the concluding dance in former times, of balls and 
parties in Germany. All the company, headed by the musicians, danced through every room in the 
house, up and down every stair-case, and into every corner. This was the Kehkrans, or Sweep-out, 
which closed the festivities of the night. 


A 
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Bust or Governor Sewarp. — The bust of our esteemed friend, which Mr. Fow.er, 
the phrenologist, has recently ‘published,’ is a very faithful counterpart of the original. 
The expression, especialiy of the mouth, that most difficult of all features to represent, 
may be pronounced exact; and the whole is strikingly like the archetype. Mr. Franx- 
ENSTEIN, a young artist of modest pretensions, but exceedingly fine talents, has been 


engaged in modelling a bust of the Governor and his estimable and accomplished lady ; 
> > 


and we hear, from an authentic source, that he has succeeded in obtaining portraits 
which are eminent for their faithfulness. Both as a painter and a sculptor, Mr. Franx- 
ENSTEIN will ere long make himself favorably known to the public. Mr. Bracxert, a 
fellow sculptor and Cincinnatian, whose rooms are at Number 4, Park Place, bids fair to 
be an able competitor with him in the race for fame. Like KNEevanp, of this city, and 
one or two other young sculptors, whom we have in our eye at this moment, these self- 
taught artists are destined to win permanent applause, if they are but true to themselves 
and to their beautiful art. 


‘Tue Poets or America.’—One of the prettiest and most tasteful volumes of the 
season, is one from the press of Mr. Samvet Cotman, entitled ‘The Poets of Ame- 
rica, illustrated by one of her Painters.’ It is edited by Joun Keess, Esq., of the exten- 
sive book-selling house of Cottins, Keesrt anp Company; and it is but justice to say, 
that he has generally shown good taste and judgment in his selections; although he 
has erred, we think, in one or two instances, in giving an undue space to the labors of 
misty writers, who are only accounted as ‘poets by courtesy.’ The numerous designs 
by Cuapmay, are in that fine artist’s best style. The illustrations of Draxe’s ‘ Ameri- 
can Flag,’ Witutis’s ‘ Annoyer,’ and Prerpont’s ‘Passing Away,’ would be alone, to a 
thoughtful observer, a gallery of instructive pictures. Many of the other sketches do 
equal credit to the artist. ‘he work is handsomely printed, upon fine paper, and its 
binding is rich and tasteful. YWecommend the volume, with much satisfaction, to all 
present-bestowing ‘friends and relatives,’ those active promoters of joyful holidays. 


Mr. ALEXANDRE VatTemare.— We shall embrace an early occasion to allude, at 
some length, to the praiseworthy project of this gentleman, which has been successfully 
carried intq, effect in other lands, for the interchange, between nations, of copies of all 
the valuable works which are published in each country. The best effects have attended 
the measure, thus far, wherever it has been adopted. Indeed, it is impossible that it 
should be otherwise; and for the untiring, disinterested exertions, and liberal outlay of 
the worthy projector, he deserves, and should receive, the thanks of every lover of 
learning, and the wide diffusion of useful knowledge. 


«*, SeveRAL valuable communications, some of them from old and favorite contri- 
butors, and others from new and most welcome pens, are on file for insertion. Notices 
of the following works, although in type, are unavoidably postponed till our next num- 
ber: Stories by Mrs. Emma C. Emsury; The Philosophy of Human Life,’ by Amos 
Dean, Esq., Albany ; and the ‘School Library ;’ the Edinburgh Review and Capt. Mar- 
ryaT; Beauties of Henry Cray; ‘The Governess,’ and Tales by E. A. Por; Collegi- 
ate Addresses, from North Carolina, Virginia, and New-Hampshire; ‘Museum of Reli- 
gious Knowledge;’ Life of Witt1am H. Harrison; Mr. James’ last novel ; ‘Aids to Re- 
flection ;} Lord Brovenam on Education; a Reply to a Criticism upon ‘The Latest 
Forms of Infidelity ;’ ‘The Violet;’ the Shakspeare Lectures of Mr. W. H. Smumons, 
and the Pictorial Shakspeare,’ a superb work, for sale, with a gorgeous array oi annuals, 
and holiday books of art, by Messrs. Wirey anp Putnam. 
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